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OUR DETACHMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

LADY FEVERSHAM IN DUBLIN. 

T ADT FEVERSHAM arrived in Ireland with 
-" less of fatigue and worry than she had 
anticipated. She might have heard before of the 
Holyhead boats, or might have been told that tho 
passage was short and safe, but certainly she 
had expected difficulties and dangers in reach- 
ing that barbarous island which did not meet 
her in reality ; she felt almost disappointed that 
she had not been called upon to go through 
something much more terrible, which would 
have given her the right to consider herself a 
martyr to her son's interests. 
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2 OUR DETACHMENT. 

However it was not to be, and she found 
terself comfortably installed in the Shelbourne 
before she began to realise that she had in- 
deed crossed the channel, and was in the 
mnch-dreaded sister-island, of the horrors of 
Tvhich she had always entertained such a lively 
idea. That very afternoon she drove to the 
number in Kildare Street where the Bambridges 
were lodging, and asked for the young lady ; 
she did not care to make acquaintance with the 
rest of the family, and thought she could ar- 
range matters better with Miss Bambridge if 
quite alone* 

Gwendoline was in; she was going to a 
ball that evening, and was taking a ]re3t, 
a0 as to be fresh for the occasion; still she 
4id not refuse to see visitors, and Lady 
Feversham was admitted. General and Mrs. 
Bambridge were both out, and everything 
£»¥Oured the enterprising old lady in her mis«- 
^aioo; nevertheless she felt extremely embar^ 
rassed when Miss Bambridge entered the room, 
looking splendidly handsome, and with an eaj&jf 
•^ cheerful manner, that showed how little ab# 
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^esaed her visitor's errcmd. A few common- 
places passed between tinem, and Lady Fevers- 
Iiam was ptill ui^certain how she should begin, 
when Gwendoline Bambridge opened the sub- 
ject, saying carelessly, 

*' I think I met a son of yours in the — th 
lately." 

"Yes, I believe so," replied the old lady, 
stiffly, feeling the task before her a hard one, 
^nd coming to it slowly. " My son is in that 
r^gin^ent; and indeed it is about him I called 
here tonlay." 

>* Really I" asked Miss Bambridge, with sur- 
prise, but colouring a little, for she felt some- 
thing unpleasant must be coming ; and Claude 
Feversham never having spoken to her of his 
love, she hardly thought it possible his mother 
was about to allude to the subject. 

" I am afraid," Lady Feversham went on ear- 
nestly, " that what I am about to say will pain 
you, but unwilling as I am to give annoyance, 
stiU in this case my duty will not pennit me t6 
spare either your feelings or mine." 

She paused, as though expecting an answer ; 

b2 



4 OUR DETACHMENT. 

but Gwendoline, who began now to see that the 
business was more disagreeable than she had 
feared, sat as if carved in stone, waiting to hear 
more before she would commit herself to a 
reply. 

** I have heard," the old lady went on, after a 
short silence, ^'that my son is an admirer of 
yoims — indeed, some say a lover ; I have more- 
over been assured that you encourage him^ 
which is perhaps not unnatural, as in this 
country your chances of an advantageous set- 
tlement must be limited. But I should like you, 
before the matter goes any further, to under- 
stand distinctly how he is placed with regard 
to fortune, and what his prospects are." 

'^Lord Feversham has never done me the 
honour to speak to me of his love, so I should 
Hnppose your ladyship's fears are groundless, 
and that you have been misinformed," answered 
Gwendoline, in a hard, dry voice. 

** I would willingly think so," replied her 
ladyship, coldly, ** but I know that my informar 
tion is correct ; and though Claude has not yet 
proposed to you, yet he intends doing so. It is 
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in order to prevent any misconception as to his 
prospects, and that if you accept him you may 
do it with your eyes open, that I am here to- 
day. My son," the old lady went on with 
rising passion, ** is dependent on me for every- 
thing. If he marries to please me, he will have 
all I possess ; but if he opposes my wishes, not 
one penny of my money shall he ever see; 
and let me tell you, young lady, in case 
his title may have some fascination for you, 
a coronet is a very pretty thing when it is well 
gilded, but without that it is as useless and in- 
significant a bauble as can well be. I have 
written to forbid Claude's marriage with you," 
she went on, after pausing for a moment to 
take breath, ^' and have told him my intentions 
in case of his disobeying me ; in spite of which 
his infatuation is such that he still persists ia 
his intention of marrying you, if you will have 
him. It was to show you how very bad a 
match he would be, and to beg you to relin- 
quish all thoughts of him, that I have come 
over and called to-day to see you. You can 
understand I must be thoroughly in earnest, to 
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pitied, for you seem to have sufficient self-pos- 
session to bear a good amount of snubbing. But 
though it might not affect you much, think of 
Claude. He has always been accustomed to 
be treated with the greatest consideration, 
and perhaps you can conceive how painfully 
galling it would be to his high spirit to see him- 
self pitied on all sides, while his wife would be 
treated with undisguised coldness. In how 
many bad quarrels do you think he would be 
involved on your account f — how often, as the 
iron entered into his soul, would he wish that 
he had never been tempted to descend from 
his proper sphere in life, and barter his position 
for the beauty of a woman whom all his efforts 
could not raise to the place in whichhe would wish 
to see her. Think of him dragged down by debt, 
balked in his military career, his whole future 
blighted and destroyed by the wife that, instead 
of being a helpmeet, as a wife should be, would 
more properly be likened to a millstone round 
his neck, drawing him down into an abyss of 
misery and ruin. 

^' Enough, enough I" cried Gwendoline Bam- 
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bridge, rising, while tears that she was too 
proud to let fall filled her eyes. '*I had not 
thought of the mischief it would do him. I see 
only too clearly it would be a sacrifice of every- 
thing, fortune, career, position, and all for a 
caprice he will outlive in a few short months. 
It was selfish of me to think of accepting his 
offer, and you are right. I give you my word he 
shall never know I loved him, for if he knew he 
would take me against my will. You may go 
now," she added impatiently, as her visitor 
showed no signs of moving. "You have my 
promise ; you have saved your son and blighted 
my life. Take your cruel face away firom me, and 
let me try to forget this bitter interview. Go, 
and let me see you no more. I could tell you 
what I think of you — a hard, unnatural mother, 
preferring your gold to your son's happiness, — 
but you are his mother after all, and I spare 
you, only do not tempt me any longer." 

She leaned heavily on the table as she finished 
speaking, and watched the old lady leave the 
room with haughty, tranquil steps. When the 
street-door shut after her, Gwendoline Bam- 
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bridge threw herself down by the sofa, and 
clasping her hands on her burning brows tried 
to think. The tears in her eyes scorched and 
pained her, but they would not fall, they seemed 
burned up by the fierceness of her grie( for she 
had a wild, strong nature, and had a power of 
suffering greater than weaker characters pos- 
sess. 

The only thought impressed on her brain 
seemed to be that they must part, that the 
plea«ant days in the meadows, and among the 
mountains, could never come again; that all 
Was over ; the merry chats, the quiet moonlight 
strolls, the evenings on the lake — all were over, 
and for ever. Why had she not enjoyed them 
more while yet she had them ? Why had she 
flirted with that miserable boy, and made her 
lover unhappy and jealous? How many 
precious moments of intercourse with him had 
she lost by such folly I 

And then the boy himself; she had been 
causing him pain, no doubt, for which she was 
sorry now, and in which she could sympathise^ 
for surely he had loved her too, as well in his 
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fashion as Claude had done in his. But was it 
all over ? She feared there was a greater trial 
yet in store for her, when he should confess his 
love, and ask for hers, and she must not betray 
het secret. How could she hide it? flow 
could she bear to conceal what would make him 
so happy ? It seemed impossible she could do 
so. Tet her word was passed, and it was for 
hi^ good — for his alone; so it must be done, 
no matter at what cost. The world must 
not see she had been wounded, nor chatter of 
the cause of her sorrow. No, she had another 
task now before her. She must be bold and 
brave, show as haughty a front, and be as merry, 
as though this had never been. 

Thinking thus, she presently pushed the 
tossed hair back from her throbbing temples, 
and rose from the so&, looking round her like 
one in a dream. 

That stem-looking old lady, who called her- 
self Claude's mother, was gone, and everything 
was so exactly as usual that for a minute or 
two it seemed to her as if the terrible interview 
she had judt passed through must have been a 
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delusion. Perhaps she had been dozing, and 
dreamt it. But no, the pain she suffered was 
too real and fresh, for it to be the result of 
mere imagination; as she thought thus, a 
small crimson rose lying near the chair Lady 
Feversham had occupied attracted her atten- 
tion. She picked it up mechanically, recogniz- 
ing it as one out of a small bunch in the front 
of her late visitor's bonnet. " I will keep it," 
she thought, *^in remembrance of this day. 
Who knows what service it may render me at 
some future time?" Then she settled her hair, 
and tried to look as usual, for she heard her 
mother and Clarissa coming in from their shop- 
ping expedition, and, if possible, she did not 
wish them to know who had called. She tore 
Lady Feversham's card into a thousand pieces, 
and dropped it behind the willow shavings in 
the grate, pretty certain that the servant who 
let the lady in would never think of mentioning 
the visitor, since one of the family had seen 
her. 

And so it proved ; for though, in spite of her 
high-hearted courage, Gwendoline Bambridge's 
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eyes were heavy, and she complained of head- 
ache, no one dreamed that any untoward intru- 
sion, whilst all the rest were out, was the cause 
of her indisposition. 

" Are you glad we are going back to Belmur- 
phy to-morrow?" asked aarissa, pausing in 
the act of &stening a water-lily in her hair, 
whilst dressing for going out that evening. 

" I am," replied her sister, " I feel tired to- 
night, and I do not think I enjoy these town 
balls half as much as our little country hops." 

" Well, that is all very natural, as far as you 
are concerned," went on Clarissa. " You have 
your lover down there; and of course you 
would rather meet him and dance with him, 
than flirt with the thousand and one partners 
here, who are nothing to you. But as for me, 
you see, I have no little game going on down 
in the country, so I cannot help enjoying the 
light, and crowd, and flirtation, and admiration 
of these affairs a thousand times better. If 
Lord Feversham was as devoted to me as he is 
to you, no doubt I should feel as you do." 

" Don't talk to me of Lord Feversham," an- 
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awered Gwendoline, so coldly »ad quietly that 
she seemed only intent 09 t)ie fet of ^ refrac- 
tory curl. " He is, and never wiii h^ anything 
to me, so I don't like our names being coupled 
together." 

** Hulloa I" cried CSlaiissa, turning quickly and 
looking at her sister ; " since when have you 
given him up? Is there any bigger fish on 
hand, or have you quarrelled?" 

"Neither the one nor the other," replied 
GwendoUne, still calmly, though she was 
obliged to turn her back, to prevent her inquisi- 
tive sijster from seeing the quivering of her 
white lips ; " only I think it improbable he will 
ever ask me to marry him, and if he does I shall 
not accept him." 

" Well, this is a curious state of affairs I" 
ejaculated Clarissa, forgetting her dressing in 
her intense astonishment. Then she went on, 
after a minute's pause: *' Will you tell me, is 
little Darrell the cau^e of this resolution? I 
know you have been carrying on a good deal 
with him, but I thought it was likely to end 
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h^\j ior mj poor dear little Mitdoap, and not 
jEor the stately Captain." 

<< What noQBense you do talk, Clarissa I" oried 
Gwendoline, getting rather cross. ^' Madcap is 
a dear little boy, and I am very fond of him, 
bu;t I could not compare him with Lord Fevars- 
ham, and certainly should never prefer him." 

" You like Madcap f " asked the younger girl, 
half-sadly, half-merrily. ** Well, so do I. But 
if you would not care for him as 4 lover, how 
would you Vke him as a larother ?" 

Crwendoline turned slowly, and, for the first 
time during this conversation, looked at her sis- 
ter. ** You don't mean to say that is what you 
. are thinking of?" she said slowly, as Clarissa 
blushed, yet met her look firmly. " How blind 
J must have been never to se^ that he cared for 
you 1" 

" He does not care for me," answered Clarissa, 
hanging her head : ^^ he has eyes and ears only 
• for you. But if he would look at me, if he would 
care for me, I think he would find that I could 
love him as well, and make him as true a wife as 
any other woman in the wide world." 
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" But you are both bo young," urged her sis- 
ter. " You were only seventeen your last birth- 
day ; and I am sure he cannot be much older. 
However, I am glad you have let me know how 
matters stand. I will show him I do not want 
him now, and then he will begin to think more 
about you. I daresay/' she added, smiling, 
" that in a week's time he would not return to 
me if I wanted him." 

Clarissa did not answer. Perhaps she thought 
so too; but they were already late, so they 
ceased talking, and devoted themselves vigor- 
ously to the business of dressing, to such pur- 
pose that they did not keep the carriage wait- 
ing more than half an hour. 

Next day they returned to the country ; but 
on account of the Fenian disturbances, their 
friends in barracks were not able to spare time 
to visit them, so that the days passed dul- 
ly ; or, rather, would have done so, but that 
General Bambridge determined, in case of a' 
rising, and the house being attacked, to defend 
it to the utmost. With this view, he polished 
up all the old arms about the house, got a stock 
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of revolvers, and tanght tbe girls how to use 
them ; besides which, all the men about the 
place who could be trusted were brought into 
the house, armed, drilled, and a regular garri- 
son thus kept up. 

There were many other &milies in the neigh- 
bourhood who did the same thing, but none had 
their band so well regulated and organised as 
General Bambridge's, tiierefore he was not a 
little proud of it. 

Such was the state of terror and excitement 
throughout the country at that time that few 
people went to bed at night at all, and the Bam- 
bridges, living in a wild out-of-the-way place, 
formed no exception to this rule, the General 
considering that, with his army, a surprise was 
the only thing to be feared. 

Not so Mrs. Bambridge ; she disapproved of 

tbe organisation idtogether, rank nonsense she 

called it, to think of defending a small country 

bouse against a mob of two or three thousand 

men ; and as for those girls and their revolvers, 

she would say, " It is all very well now, and of 

course they like popping away at a mark, 
VOL. n. C 
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during these dull days when there is nothing 
«lse to do, but put them fSstce to face with a sea 
of shouting, uproarious men, and they wiU be 
just as likely to shoot themselves, or you, from 
sheer terror, as to do the enemy any mischiefl 
No, it is the most foolish thing that can be done, 
l:eeping arms in the house, for the first place they 
will make for will be the country-houses, where 
they know such things are to be had ; any op- 
position will only exasperate them, and cause 
ihem to revenge themselves, when they overcome 
the handful opposed to them ; whereas, if there 
were no arms in the house, or if the arms were 
given up at once, they would be very civil, and 
<5ause you no annoyance/' 

It was all very true and very sound reason- 
ing, but the General would not give in to it ; 
4S0 night after night the whole &mily sat up in 
the gun-room till day dawned, when, pale and 
worn out, they would retire to rest, the Fenians 
never choosing the day-time for their exploits. 

The girls were very much of their mother's 
opinion on the matter, but they dared not avow 
such sentiments before their father, and practis- 
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ed all day long with their revolvers, as though 
it was the hest fan in the world. 

Their courage was destined to be put to the 
test, for one night, as General Bambridge lay 
peacefally slumbering on the so& in the gun- 
room, while they and Mrs. Bambridge worked 
and read to keep themselves awake, there came 
a loud ringing at the door-bell. 

The three women dropped their work and 
looked at each other, the gentleman slumbered 
on. Suddenly rising with a look of determina- 
tion lighting up her pale face, Mrs. Bambridge 
beckoned the girls to leave the room, and going 
6ut with them closed the door quietly behind 
her. 

" Now, girls," she said ; " if we can give them 
the arms without disturbing your father, all 
will be right." By this time the servants were 
assembled in the hall, armed to the teeth, and 
Mrs. Bambridge stepping forward addressed 
them, pointing out eloquently all the dangers to 
which resistance would expose them, and how 
safe they would be if the arms were given up 
quietly. " I will open the door," she went on, 

c2 
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•* and give them all they want, only you do as 
I tell you, and make no attempt at opposing 
them." 

By this time another peal rang through the 
house, and, fearful of the General's being awak- 
ed, Mrs. Bambridge undid the fiustenings of the 
door with trembling fingers, and opening it 
-said : " Good people, we are ready for you ; you 
shall have everything you want.'' 

^All right, ma'am," answered the leading 
figure, saluting respectfully* ** Sorry to disturb 
you at this time of night, but the General told 
us to call up some evening during our rounds, 
to see if his people were all alive. Hope you 
were not alarmed, ma'am, but them was the 
General's orders. Would you tell him we did 
as he wished ;" and saluting again most respect- 
fully, the head constaUe and his patrol with- 
drew, leaving Mrs. Bambridge rather taken 
aback, and very much disturbed, at the thought 
that the police must surely have divined her in- 
tention. 

The General laughed heartily when he heard 
of her discomfiture, but mentally promised him- 
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self that he would not go to sleep again* He 
had no intention of being balked of his skirm- 
ish in that way, and if he had not been so much 
amused at the finale of his wife's manoeuvre, 
would have been very angry at it. Asitwas,it 
afforded a good subject for chaffing for many a 
day after, Mrs. Bambridge always maintaining 
she had acted with great presence of mind and 
prudence ; whilst the girls felt a little ashamed 
(Shaving abandoned their colours, and tried to 
turn the subject whenever it was mentioned. 

After a week or two, however, the excitement 
again subsided : people said there was nothing 
to be feared till later on in the Winter, and 
all minds reverted to what had occupied their 
thoughts before other and more engrossing 
matter had called attention away. It was now 
the end of September ; gentlemen were getting 
their horses into condition for the hunting, and 
those who were not supplied with hunters, but 
had money enough to keep them, began to 
search the country high and low, and frequent 
all the large fairs, with a view to mounting 
themselves for the coming season. 
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Amongst those thus occupied, Feversham 
and I were most conspicuous, for we had deter- 
mined to come out strong ; but having neglect- 
ed to form our stud early, we found it now a 
much more difficult matter than we could have 
expected. What increased the difficulties of the 
search very much was the fact that we both 
seemed to imagine the country round Endley 
must be the most favoured haunt of the equine 
race, for in that direction did we invariably 
direct our steps, though I can't say we ever 
came across anything more likely than a rough 
mountain pony. But if we did not get the steeds 
we wanted, at least we were always welcome at 
the Bambridges', and fell into our usual habit of 
calling there at least once a day, Claude an- 
xiously waiting for an opportunity of laying his 
mother's letter before Miss Bambridge, and 
pleading his cause with her. 

The occasion offered at last, one balmy 
October day, in this way : Both Claude and 
I had remarked that, since Gwendoline's return 
from Dublin, her manner to both of us was 
altered — to me it was playful and indiffer- 
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ent, more as if she was speaking to one immeas- 
urably yomiger than herself and not at all 
like the confidential way in which she used to 
talk to me, though still kind and pleasant; 
whilst with Feversham she was sometimes 
absent and dUtraiUj and always, as it appeared 
to uSy more anxious to avoid a tSte-k-tSte with 
him than seemed at all natural, or than she had 
ever been before. 

" Something is up," remarked Claude to me : 
" she cannot have heard of my mother's letter, 
and taken this way of showing she does not wish 
me to propose ? I will not believe it of her, unless 
I hear it from her own lips ; and, Vivian, I will try 
my luck to-day. We will go out for a walk, and 
do you entice Miss Clarissa off for one of the wild 
strolls she is so fond of; that will give me an op- 
portunity of saying what I want to her.'' 

"Very well," I answered, feeling that life 
was very hard on me. I could see now plainly 
by her manner that she cared nothing for me 
but as an amusing companion, too young almost 
to be even considered much of a friend ; yet I 
loved her as well, or better than ever ; and my 
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heart was very sore when I thought that Claude 
might go in and fight his own battle, with at 
least a probability of success, whilst I dared not 
even show that I worshipped the ground she 
trod on, lest I should be turned away with a 
half pitiful, half scornful refusal, and perhaps a 
sly laugh of amusement at my boyish folly. 

So when we set out for our walk that soft 
October day, I, in front with Clarissa, proposed 
that we should go to the glen, and thence climb 
up the mountain. •* It will be so pleasant to- 
day," I urged ; " I like the fallen leaves rustling 
under one's feet, when they are dry and crisp, as 
they must be now, and the mountain views will 
be beautiful under this soft blue grey sky. If it 
is not too far for you, let us go." 

Clarissa looked pleased, and answered : 

'^ With all my heart. I like a day such as this 
in the glen too, and we can have a delightful 
chat. I want you to tell me what was the story 
I heard you laughing at the other day — some- 
thing about Mr. Flower, wasn't it ?" 

I told her Flower's last betise^ and we laughed, 
and climbed, and scrambled, and got ourselves 
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into all manner of dangerous and impossiblo 
situations, like a boy and girl let loose from 
school, more than like an officer in Her Majesty's 
seryice, and the belle of brilliant ball-rooms. 
Gaiety is very catching, and she was so natur- 
ally and spontaneously merry that I almost 
forgot my heavy heart, and ceased for a while 
to envy Claude, as I helped her along, and 
laughed at her ready wit and dashing re- 
partee. 

At length we reached the summit of the 
mountain, and lay down to rest amongst deep 
heather. We were on the brow of a precipice 
about three hundred feet high, at the foot of 
which lay the woods, now turning brown, and 
russet, and orange with their autumnal tints ; 
below them again lay the lake, nestled in be- 
tween the mountain on which we sat, and the 
frowning mass opposite, yet so steep was the 
descent that it seemed as if you could throw a 
stone from where we sat right into the smooth 
water below. 

" Where is Gwen 1" asked Clarissa at length. 
" flow slow they are^ to be smre 1 They have not 
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yet got ont of the trees ; or perhaps she does 
not feel up to walking so fer.** 

Her words recalled my recollection of the 
errand on which Claude had set out, and I 
could form a pretty good gaess what had de- 
tained them, though my companion did not 
seem to understand it. 

I could not help wondering, with painM an- 
xiety, what answer she would give him ; though, 
after all, what did it matter, for it was evident 
she did not care in that way for me. I remain- 
ed silent, thinking, therefore ; and Clarissa, un- 
usually quiet for her, did not disturb my 
troubled reflections, until the lengthening 
shadows warned us it was time we were going 
home. 

When we reached Endley I did not see 
Gwendoline, but Mrs. Bambridge gave me a 
message from Peversham, to say he had sudden- 
ly remembered some business in Belmurphy, and 
had been obliged to go off to see about it, but 
that he had left the car behind for me. I guess- 
ed at once what all this meant, and had Miss 
Bambridge been visible, and shown any signs 
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of faYOiirmg me, there is no knowing what 
foolish castles in the air I might have built 
on the strength of it; but she was upstairs^ 
and it was time to leave, so saying good-bye, I 
started on my lonely drive, wondering greatly 
what could have happened. For I could not 
believe that Claude's want of money would in- 
fluence Miss Bambridge; she seemed a girl quite 
above mercenary motives. 

Long afterwards I came to a knowledge of 
what passed between them. When we walked 
on so fast, for a time Miss Bambridge tried to 
keep up with us, but Claude lingered and 
dawdled, till we were far out of sight; and then, 
being deep in the wooded recesses of the glen,, 
he proposed sitting down to rest for a minute. 

"I am not tired," answered Gwendoline,, 
passing on. But Feversham stopped her. 

" Wait a moment," he cried : '* I want to show 
you something, and ask your advice about it." 
Then, drawing the letter from his pocket, he 
went on: "This is a letter from my mother, which 
I received a week or two ago, when you were in 
Dublin. It seems she had found out — ^how I 
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know not — ^the most precious secret of my heart. 
She knows it, therefore it is high time you 
should. Gwendoline, I love you, as fondly and 
truly as a man should love the woman he asks 
to be his wife. I don't ask yon yet if you 1ot& 
me, if you will take me," he continued ; ^' not 
until you have read that letter; then I shall 
require an answer." 

With trembling hands Owendoline took the 
folded sheet; her &ce was white as' death, a 
mist swam before her eyes, and she gasped 
fistintly, *^ I will sit down ; it will be better, as I 
must read this." 

He placed her sitting on a fsillen tree-trunk, 
and stood beside her, looking down on her, his 
breath coming hard and fast, and his heart 
beating tumultuously, as he watched her 
agitation. 

It was not the manner of one who is frightened, 
yet pleased ; no, there was an agony of distress 
in the pallid cheeks and trembling hands, that 
showed she was suffering from some hidden 
cause. 

^^ I cannot read it," she cried, lookbg up with 
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piteous pleading eyes into his, after several en- 
deavours to decipher her ladyship's very intelli- 
gible handwriting. ^' I think I must be ill to- 
day," she went on. ** I can't see well. Will 
you read it to me, if indeed it is necessary 
I should hear it; but I don't think it can 
influence my answer, and it will perhaps psdn 
you to go over it again." 

"You must hear it/' he replied. "I cannot 
ask you to be my wife until you know all : it 
will not take long to read it to you, and it will 
explain everything in a few words." 

Leaning against a tree that spread its branch-* 
es over them, he read the hard, stem decision 
of the woman of the world, while Gwendoline's 
head bent lower and lower, and the struggle 
within her became more violent as she listened. 
Would that she might have looked up and re- 
warded his love and faith by a happy smile, and 
the touch of her soft white hand ! But her pro- 
mise bound her, and also she believed, as his 
mother had said, that it would be ruin to his 
prospects and career if he married her. So she 
listened silently, pressing her hands to her hearty 
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to still its beating ; and when he had finished 
she answered, without looking np, 

" I could have spared you the pain of reading 
that, as it in no way affects my decision. Why 
did you ever think of me in this way? I can 
never be your wife, and must beg you to forgive 
me if ever, by word or act of mine, I led 
you to think you had grounds for hope." 

He started, and looked at her as one who had 
not heard aright ; then in a low broken voice 
he murmured, 

" Oh ! Gwendoline, I did not think this of 
you. Is it possible that the knowledge of my 
poverty can have changed you so soon ?" 

This time she raised her eyes to his, and 
stretched out her hands towards him, crying, 
" Think anything but that of me ; if I had in- 
tended to take you, your money would have 
made no difference ; but I never thought of you 
in that way, and this does not change my 
purpose." 

" Never thought of me in that way 1" he re- 
peated scornfully ; •* then why did you lead me 
on and encourage me ? I could have sworn you 
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loved me at times ; yes, and I believe you do so 
still, but your mercenary nature will not allow 
your heart to make itself beard. I was deceived 
in you truly, for I thought that where your 
affections were concerned you could give up 
everything. How vain to expect truth and 
£edth from a woman I I see even now you love 
me, and yet you send me from you in despair 
and misery. I cannot forgive you, I cannot 
wish you luck in the path you have chosen ; you 
have driven the iron too deep into my soul. I 
can only pray I may never see your f^-ir false 
face again I" 

" Stay 1" she cried ; " do not part from me with 
such cruel words ; you judge me too harshly. 
If I encouraged you — and, as you say it, I sup- 
pose I did — I am to blame ; but I am sorry for it, 
and I did no more to you than to young Vivian 
Darrell. Why should you think I loved you more 
than him ?" 

'* That boy 1" he cried, with a smothered im- 
precation. "Ohl this is too dreadful 1 I see 
now why I am scorned and refused. That poor 
child has money, and will have a title ; he is a 
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better speculation in every way; and bo you 
throw aside the man you love (deny it if you 
can 1), and sell yourself to a foolish boy, who 
can pay a better price for the toy that has 
caught his fancy I" 

" It is not true 1" she cried piteously ; ** I do 
not care for Vivian Darrell, and shall never 
marry him. I shall never marry a man I do 
not love ; and as to you, you say I cannot deny 
my affection for you. If nothing else can satis- 
fy you, I can and do deny it. I do not love you ; 
I will never become your wife." 

" Is it so ?" he answered slowly, while he look- 
ed long and earnestly on her bent head and 
drooping form. " Then may God forgive you 
for playing with a human heart as you have 
played with mine 1 I cannot forgive you yet, 
but if you injured me in thoughtlessness I will 
try to do so, and you on your part try to be 
more merciful to others than you have been to 
me. Farewell 1" And turning on his heel, Fevers- 
ham walked away and left her. 

Alone in the woods she sat, with the soft 
Autumn air stirring the rich masses of her hair, 
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and&nniDg her fevered cheeks ; but she noticed 
nothing, heard nothing, only the pent-up an- 
guish of her soni found relief in bitter scalding 
tears and heart-rending sobs. 

It was all over ; she had done what she could, 
she had made the sacrifice required of her, no 
less a sacrifice than that of her life's happiness ; 
for now she should never love another, and 
though, if hereafter she saw him successful and 
prosperous in life, she might with a faint pleas- 
ure exclaim, " This is my doing, he would never 
have been what he is but for me," still the time 
was far distant, and it was even possible it 
might never come, if he was to turn in disgust 
from the pursuits that until now had been dear 
to him. But no ; he was not a man to deem 
his life a useless burden because his dearest 
hope had failed ; he was more likely to turn to 
the pursuit of ambition, and draw fame and dis- 
tinction from his very disappointment. 

Only she would be the sufferer, and it would 
result in good to him ; still as she clung to this 
idea, and repeated it to herself over and over 
again, she felt the misery just as keenly, and de- 
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rived no comfort from the reflection with which 
she tried to assuage her grief. 

As she thought of the long weary years before 
her, during which she must live on the remem- 
brance of her short dream of love, her head sank 
lower and lower, and a waDing cry escaped her 
lips. " How can I bear it ? It is too hard ! " 

As she uttered the words a low, quick sigh 
Sounded near her. She looked up with a start, 
and saw Feversham bending over her. 

**I cannot leave you to return alone," he 
stammered. " Allow me to conduct you home." 

She tried to rise and gulp down her tears, 
but they came afresh at this token of the kind 
and thoughtful nature of the man whom she 
had wounded so deeply. Then he sat down 
beside her and took her hand in his. 

"Can you tell me what grieves you?" he 
asked, softly. " If it is anything in which I can 
be of use to you, do not hesitate to ask me, and 
I will serve you to the utmost of my power. I 
spoke very harshly to you just now — forgive 
me. I was in pain, and I forgot myself." 

He waited for her answer, but, though her 
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tears flowed faster, for some time no answer 
came. At length she calmed herself by a su- 
preme effort, and replied : 

" No one can help me, but I thank you truly 
for your kind intentions. You have been too 
good to me, after the trouble I have given you. 
I shall never forgive myself." And so they got 
up and walked home. 

Thus it happened that, when Clarissa and I 
came down from the mountain, Gwendoline was 
not visible, and Feversham had gone back to 
town. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE RISING. 



T10B the next few days we heard nothing of 
-'' the Bambridges. The Fenians had risen. 
We were busy late and early, and never off duty 
for a moment. Clarissa Bambridge described to 
me afterwards what they went through, and as 
it gives some idea of the real state of a large 
part of the country at the time, I will relate it 
as she told me. 

As soon as it became known that the Fenians 
had risen, and were going armed about the 
country, all the county families that were not 
in a position to defend themselves took refuge 
in the neighbouring police barrack. Mrs. Bam- 
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bridge and the young ladies, having no desire 
to exercise their prowess in arms, insisted on 
doing so also, and finally General Bambridge 
aooompanied them, in order to assist in the d^ 
fence. 

There they were shut up, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, for two whole days, in a 
small country police barrack. The children and 
nurses had one room, the ladies and gentlemen 
occupied another, and during a great part of 
the time, whilst a large Fenian force was attack- 
ing the building, the women were obliged to 
stand with their backs up against one of the 
walls of the room, that being the only piositiou 
in which they were protected firom the enemy's 
fire. 

During these weary two days and nights 
their only solace was drinking tea, of which, 
fortunately, they had a large supply. The 
only room in which it was possible for the 
ladies to lie down and take any rest was that 
Ocoupield by the women and children, and the 
principal bed in it was in possession of the 
head constable^ who had been up about the 
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country for three days and nights, and who, 
having been severely wounded a month or two 
before in capturing a Fenian, a wound from 
which he had never entirely recovered, was now 
completely done up, and slept profoundly 
through the din of crying children, scolding 
nurses, and the rattle of fire-arms outside. 

"Such a miserable two daysT concluded 
Clarissa, with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
" And poor Owen, who really was ill and done 
up, bore it so well, without a murmur. For my 
part, I should have liked to be cross, but was 
ashamed to be so, when everyone else bore it 
cheerfully ; but, oh ! the discomfort of it, and 
the anxiety, and the pain of the cramped posi- 
tion. I felt several times as if it would be 
better to come out into range of their shots, and 
take my chance, than stand flattened up against 
that hateful wall from morning to night." 

We heard nothing of this at the time, but as 
soon as it was possible for any of us to be 
Spared for awhile, Claude called me to him and 
Said, 

" I hear the police barrack near Endley has 
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been attacked. Do yon, like a good fellow, 
ride over there and see how the Bambridges are 
doing. I fear they must have experienced 
some annoyance. Ton can take Fleetfoot, he 
will not be long carrying you over." 

Delighted with my errand, I mounted and 
rode off. I knew that Claude's suit had been 
unsuccessful, though he had not told me what 
had passed between them; therefore a hope 
sprung up in my heart that it might be in my 
favour he had been refused. If such were, in- 
deed, the case, what happiness was in store for 
me I— and with my foolish heart beating joy- 
fully, 1 gave Fleetfoot the reins, and sped on 
my way gaily. 

The Bambridges had that day returned to 
their house, but they were all out in different 
directions when I arrived, except Gwendoline. 
I told her how anxious we had all been about 
them, and that, as soon as anyone could be 
spared, Feversham had sent me over to inquire* 
At the mention of his name, I saw a hot blush 
overspread her face, and she twisted her hand- 
kerchief nervously as she thanked me for com- 
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ing, and said it was like Xjord Feversham to be 
so thoughtful. But I did not read these signs 
as I should have done, and after a few minutes' 
awkward silence, began timidly — 

"Miss Bambridge — Gwendoline, I must call 
you so, at least for these few minutes — ^Mrill 
you be kinder to me than you were to Claude 
Feversham the other day, if I ask you the same 
question f " 

"I cannot," she answered, sadly. "I like 
you very much as a dear friend — a most amus* 
ing companion — ^but I do not love you with the 
love you ask for, and which alone would induce 
me to marry you. You are not angry with 
me ?" she went on, pleadingly. " I never knew 
it would come to this, and Lord Feversham 
said I had led him on. If I have done so to 
you, forgive me." 

*^ It was something very like it," I answered 
low to myself, for I did not wish to add to 
her grief, and yet I could not wholly absolve 
her from blame. My heart was sore, and it 
seemed to me that, try to hide it as she 
might, she did care for Claude Feversham. I 
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Buppose it was jealousy enabled me to detect 
the qoivering tenderness in ber voioe when she 
named bis name — at any rate I felt it, and re- 
belled against it for a minute or two. Then 
something seemed to speak witbin me, and to 
urge me to give up myself and my claims, 
which I saw plainly were hopeless, and speak 
up for my friend, if by any means I might 
benefit him, or discover the reason why he had 
been refused. So, after a pause, I began again : 
*' My case is hopeless ; you do not care for the 
foolish boy who has given you his whole un- 
tried heart, but you do care for Feversham — I 
know you do— yet you have refused him. Why 
is this? It cannot surely be that you, whom 
we have thought so true and womanly, are 
afraid of poverty with as faithful a heart as 
his — I could not believe it of you ; but what, 
then, has come between you !" 

She pulled her handkerchief even more ner- 
vously than before, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she answered, 

^ Thanks. I am glad that you, at least, do 
not think me so base as to sell my love for 
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gold; but I cannot tell you my reasons for 
refusing him, and condemning myself to life- 
long misery ; it is no fault of his, it is none of 
mine, and yet there is a gulf between us that 
all our affection cannot bridge over. Ask me 
no more about it, and never let Claude know 
what you have discovered, for he thinks I never 
cared for him, and it is better so. We shall still 
be friends, shall we not?" she went on, hold- 
ing out her hand to me. ^' I should be sorry 
if I thought that you, too, were lost to me ; 
you, being young, will outlive this fancy, and 
you and your wife, at some future time, will 
laugh over the remembrance of your attach- 
ment to a steady old maid, as I shall be by that 
time." 

I could not laugh, though I tried to smile at 
her fancy picture, but I was grieved for her, for 
myself, and for Claude. She was evidently in 
trouble, yet she loved him, and might have 
made him happy by a word ; therefore, miser- 
able though it would make me, I felt I could 
be so truly rejoiced in her happiness that I 
wished that word might be spoken. 
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No doubt it was prestimptuoiis of me to talk 
to her on this subject, once I had said my say, 
and heard her answer ; but the sight of her 
sorrow-stricken face moved me, and I thought^ 
if only I might be the means of bringing them 
together — if only she could some day say, 
smiling, "Vivian, I owe everything to you,'' 
it might ease the dull sorrow at my heart, 
and help me to recover my old boyish 
gaiety. 

How long ago it seemed since I had been the 
harumnscarum boy, Madcap Darrell, the delight 
of the men, the pet, and, at the same time, the 
terror of my brother-officers ! It is true, now 
and then, when a good opportunity for mischief 
presented itself, I could not help indulging in 
it; but these escapades were few and far be- 
tween, and everyone remarked how much 
quieter I had become of late. 

Full of my idea of bringing these two so 
atrangely separated together again, I began : 

**Ts there no hope for Claude, Miss Bam- 
bridge ? He loves you so truly, and you con- 
fess you like him. I will not ask the reason of 
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jour refusal, as you do not wish me to do so ; 
though I think it could be all explained, if you 
would tell what influenced your decision. But 
will you not let me know if there is any hope of 
your objections being removed at some future 
time ? He would wait so gladly if he had but 
one ray of hope to cheer him 1" 

" You are true to your friend," she answered 
4alowly, " and it is good of you to be so ; but I 
oan give you no word of encouragement for him. 
You will serve him best now by letting him 
think of me no more." 

So saying, she turned to the window, and 
leant her head against it, with her back towards 
me; when she looked round again her face was 
oalm and cold, and after a few commonplace re- 
marks, I left. 

Some days after this — ^the country having 
become more settled — Feversham obtained 
leave and went home, leaving me very discon- 
49olate, and under the control of Captain XJssher, 
a married man and a martinet : an old fellow 
who had been goodness knows how many years 
in the Army, but, being poor, had never got be* 
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yond the rank of Captain, and whose temper had 
been soured by seeing younger and less skilful 
men purchasing over his head. 

About this time Flower was sent, along with 
another detachment of our regiment, to reliere 
a small body of the 140th, stationed at the little 
Tillage of Ballybune, near which the Grahams 
resided. Of course Flower was nothing loth to 
go, for though a fearfully dull place for those 
who had no object in stopping there, it promis- 
ed a never-failing fund of pleasure to a young 
fellow whose lady-love lived in the vicinity. 
Fine times he had of it, too I The Grahams had 
an immensity of shooting, and though there 
were no hounds near, his gun and his flirta- 
tion kept the mild young fellow well employed. 

One day, however, he went out with only a 
country lad to carry his game-bag, and pene- 
trated deep into the mountains. There was not 
much game to be seen, yet he trudged on man- 
fully, when suddenly, from behind a huge 
boulder of rock, there sprang two policemen. 
Darting on the surprised and unresisting 
Flower, one of them seized him by the collar of 
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the coat, while the other possessed himself of 
the unfortunate youth's breech-loader. 

" We've cotched you at last, my fine fellow, 
I think 1" said one of them. " Many's the weary 
tramp we've had after you, and now you'll 
iramp after us." 

At these words the coxmtry boy, who had 
waited for a minute to see if the gentleman 
would get the best of it, threw away the game- 
bag, and made off", crying, " Oh I wirrasthru ! 
The polis 1" and used his legs to such purpose 
that in a moment or two more he was out of 
sight. 

"Why didn't you secure him?" asked the 
policeman holding Flower, of the other. 

" Bad luck to him I How was I to know he'd 
use his legs so handy?" answered the one ad- 
dressed ; " and besides, it was him we wanted. 
We've got the head of them, and no mistake, 
with his gun and his game-bag ! Small harm 
he'd do the game, this same chap, for all he's 
rigged out as if he was after them." 

An opinion on his part that was considerably 
strengthened when, on picking up the bag, no- 
thing was found in it. 
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" Didn't I tell you so ?" he ajsked, triumphant- 
ly, showing it to his companion. " It*s not this 
kind of game he's afther, anyway." 

By this time Flower had recovered a little 
from his surprise ; so, drawing himself up, and 
trying, but in vain, to shake himself clear of his 
captor's grasp, he said, 

" What is the meaning of this, pray ? I have 
leave from Mr. Graham to shoot over these 
lands, and I have a license also, only I have left 
it at Ballybune." 

" That's all mighty fine," answered the police- 
man ; "but Mr. Graham doesn't give his shoots 
ing to everyone that way; and gentlemen 
always takes their license out with them now* 
a-days." 

"But 1 tell you, fellow," broke in Flower, 
angrily, " I am an officer in Her Majesty's ser- 
vice — Mr. Flower, of the — th, stationed at 
Ballybune." 

" Come, Bill, we won't listen to this nonsense 
any longer. As if we didn't know that it's the 
140th that's at Ballybune just now." 

" It left three days ago," cried Flower. " It is 
the — th that's quartered there now." 
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"Is it indeed?" answered his captor. "In 
that case you can't mind coming with us, as it's 
just back there we're bringing you. And we'll 
see what Mr. Graham will say to you when he 
sees you. Come on." 

And so poor Flower was dragged off, and 
compelled to walk the ten miles back to Bally- 
bune at a most terrific pace, arriving at last 
before Mr. Graham's house, decidedly blown, 
and not looking the better for his exertions. 

The laugh was now on his side, as the dis- 
comfited poUcemen were eager in their apolo- 
gies, and explained that they had taken him 
for one of the Fenian leaders, whom they had 
been long hunting over the mountains, having 
received certain information that he was in 
biding somewhere about. This day at least 
they made sure they had secured the right 
person ; and Flower's astonishment being mis- 
taken by them for alarm, they were all the 
more convinced they had their man at last. 

It was a great sell for them, and raised a 
tremendous laugh against Flower, in which 
Beatrice Graham joined bo heartily that the 
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flirtation in that quarter Tras rather damped; 
and I think after a week or so our soft ensign 
was glad to return to his duties at Belmurphy. 

In the meantime Feversham, quite uncon- 
scious of his mother's action in his affairs, had 
returned home ; shortly after their first greets 
ings were over, he said, 

*• And now, mother, I may as well tell you 
all your alarm weus unnecessary. Miss Bam- 
bridge has reftised me. It appears I miscon- 
ceived her manner — she never loved me, and 
paid me no more attention than she did to 
young Darrell, so you need not have been so 
frightened. But, you must understand dis- 
tinctly, if she would have taken me, I would 
have married her without a farthing, and tried 
if it were not possible to live on one's pay. I 
had deceived myself dreadftilly," he went on 
with broken voice — "1 could have sworn she 
cared for me, and I bad given her my whole 
heart before I knew my mistake." 

He passed liis hand over his £sice, and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire, whilst his mother laid 
her hand on his arm tenderly. Now that she 
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had gained her point, she could be tender and 
pitiful. 

"My poor boy," she murmured, " she was not 
worthy of you. How could you have thought 
of throwing yourself away on an Irishwoman? 
I am sure you will do better when you get over 
this. There are many nice English girls who 
would be proud of your love. Why not look 
out for one of them, and show this young lady 
you are well able to do without her f " 

"You know nothing about it, mother," an- 
swered Claude, indignantly. " She was a girl 
any man might be proud to win as his wife. 
Where amongst the milk-and-water misses round 
us shall I find another with her daring spirit 
and unconventional nature? No, no, mother, 
4she may know that she has made a mark on 
my life not easily to be effaced, if she cares 
to know it, for I will not marry merely for 
the purpose of persuading her the wound wa» 
light. Bather I should like her to see that quite 
unconsciously, as I believe, she has pained me 
to the heart. It may perhaps teach her to be 
more careful with another at some future time." 
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Lady Feversham said no more. She saw 
only too plainly that her son was sore stricken 
— ^his very face was changed, his sweet smile 
rarely lighted up his countenance, which was 
uniformly grave and sad, while his voice had 
acquired a hopeless tone, that told the interest 
of his life had for a time departed. 

There was a few minntes' silence between 
mother and son, as they stood beside the fire 
in the chill Autumn dusk, and watched the 
glowing embers with eyes that saw in them 
each their own separate visions. Claude's 
thoughts were busy with that troublesome past 
that haunted and tortured him constantly. 
Lady Feversham was building up for him, her 
only son, a magnificent future, constructed 
to suit her own views of beauty and magnifi- 
cence. 

Suddenly he looked up and spoke. 

" Mother, tell me who it was warned you that 
I loved Miss Bambridge ?" 

Lady Feversham started. She had not cal- 
culated on being asked this question, and it 
was most important to her schemes that it 
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should never be truly answered* "I cannot 
tell you,'* she said, " You would be angry with 
one who acted so truly friendly a part towards 
you, and might speak or act ill towards the per- 
son, I will not tell you." 

"If you are afraid of my conduct towards 
the person, it must be some one I know, or 
else that precaution would be unavailing. Tell 
me, is it so ?" 

Lady Feversham hesitated. She could write 
in stem fashion enough to her son, but when he 
was standing there beside her, asking questions 
in that cold, dry voice, he seemed to force the 
answers out of her against her will. She tried 
to keep silence, but his eyes, fixed on her, 
forced her to speak, and finally she stammered 
out, 

" Yes, it is some one you know. And now 
you must not ask me anything more, for I will 
not answer you." 

His brow clouded over as he heard her an- 
swer, but he persisted in his questions, saying : 

" Tell me at least it was not Vivian Darrell 
who played this traitor's part* I believed the 
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boy when he denied it, but yonr words seem 
▼ery much as if my suspicions had been correct." 

Lady Feversham kept silence. She did not 
wish to get her young nephew into trouble with 
kifl Captain, but it would certainly be convenient 
if Claude's suspicions were to fix themselves 
very far away from the real object. She would 
not say what was untrue, even to eiSect so con- 
venient a result ; but if what she said led him to 
imagine such a thing, she did not choose to take 
Any trouble to undeceive him. 

"Tell me," repeated Claude, impatiently, 
** was it Vivian Darrell, or not t" 

"You know very well Vivian never writes to 
me," replied Lady Feversham, with irritation, 
*^ and I have not seen him since he joined. But 
I will answer no more questions." And she 
rose and left the room, leaving her son gazing 
into the fire with a pained, puzzled look on his 
handsome face. 

" She would not answer me straight out ' No,' 
as she would have done had my suspicion been 
&Ise. I fear greatly it is true." And the gloom 
on his brow deepened. 
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Mabel Prendergast was still at home ; Cecil 
Egerton had not yet left, and except -when she 
rode over, which was pretty regularly, Lady 
Feversham saw little of her ally. 

The very day, however, after Claude Fevers- 
ham's arrival, the young lady rode up, looking 
very beautiful on her thoroughbred hack, with 
her fair face a little flushed with exercise, and 
her brown eyes dancing with excitement. 

" So Lord Feversham is at home, I hear," she 
said, after greeting her friend. " What has 
brought him ? Was it not rather sudden ?" 

"Yes, he arrived yesterday unexpectedly* 
That aiSair is all over. How I wish he would 
come in now and see you, dear ! You are look- 
ing lovely 1" 

Mabel laughed one of her low, musical laughs^ 
that were not very frequently heard, and were 
all the more charming when she did indulge in 
them. As she did so the door opened, and 
Claude walked in. 

**I was in the yard. Miss Prendergast," he 
said, "when your horse came round. I knew 
no one rode such perfect cattle but you about 
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here, so I came to pay my respects at once.'' 

It was a set, polite speech, but Lady Fevers- 
ham took it as an augury that he was already 
beginniug to look after other young ladies, as 
she had urged him, whilst Mabel read it more 
truly and answered carelessly, 

*' Yes, Bonnibel is a pretty creature. But tell 
me what was the cause of your paying us a 
visit here so suddenly ? I thought you were all 
so busy in Ireland you could not get leave." 

" Oh 1 the worst of that is over," he replied, 
seating himself, and doing his best to make 
himself agreeable during the short time Mabel 
remained. As for the young lady, she was very 
merry, even calUng up an amused smile several 
times on Claude's sad face ; but after about 
a quarter of an hour's rattling talk, she asked 
for her horse, and, in spite of Lady Feversham's 
efforts to detain her, rode away. 

Claude went down and put her up ; as she 
nodded and smiled riding away, she thought 
to herself, 

" Come, I have made a step in advance. He 
never took the trouble to mount me before. 
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Things look promisiDg. I shall win him yet. 
After all, it would be very nice to be Lady 
Feversham, with a splendid fortune, both on 
my side and his, and a quiet, gentle-mannered 
husband, over whom a wife might feel sure she 
could acquire unbounded influence, and who 
is very good-looking besides/' 

" I should have the whole county at my feet 
then," she mused, ^^ and be able to do anything 
I liked. After all, there is nothing like power — 
lots of it— for making people happy/' 

As she neared the house, and saw Cecil Eger* 
ton sitting out in the garden enjoying the 
evening air, and looking for her return, her 
thoughts changed, and she checked her horse 
suddenly, to gain time to collect herself before 
meeting him. For he, whose quick ear had 
caught the ring of the horse's feet on the 
avenue long before it appeared in sight, had 
risen and come towards the gate to meet her, 
dragging his weak, nerveless limbs along with 
a painful effort, but his whole face brightening 
up, and becoming radiant at her approach. 

"What shall I do!" she thought, with a 
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imdden spasm of pain. <« It will kill him, and £ 
could not bear he should think badly of me 
either. What a pity he is so weak in charao- 
ter I If he would claim me boldly as his, and 
dare me to abandon him, I feel I should give 
in ; as it is, I do not know how it will end. He 
is nobler, and higher principled, and truer than 
any lord ever was, be the other who he may ; 
but yet his weakness will lose him to me, for I 
know I shall betray myself and him, if the other 
man wishes it." 

As she rode up to him, she stopped, sprang 
from her horse, and walked slowly beside him, 
listening to his soft low words, and feeling his 
ardent, joyful looks fixed upon her, without rais- 
ing her eyes to his. She could not look on him 
and determine to be false, so she cast her eyes 
on the ground, and walked on silently. Present- 
ly he said, 

. " Lord Feversham is at home now. Did you 
see him to-day?" 

" Yes," she answered ; " we have known him 
for many years, and, of course, he came in to 
see me directly he knew I was there." 
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If she had been trying to rouse his jealousy, 
she could hardly have spoken more to the pur- 
pose. A wild look sprang up in his eyes as he 
asked eagerly : 

^'Do you see much of him -when he is at 
home ?" 

She laughed. " Don't get so excited ; we see 
him pretty often. Is there anything else you 
would like to ask about him?" 

" Yes/' he replied — " I should like to ask you 
one more question, but you wiU be angry, and 
I could not bear you should be displeased with 
me, so I dare not say what I wish." 

" Do not be afraid," she answered, gently ; 
"I could not be oiBfended at anything you 
said." 

He looked at her half doubtfully for a mo- 
ment, and then blurted out, hotly and eagerly, 

"You like Lord Feversham, do you not? 
Are you going to marry him ?" 

She coloured, and looked intensely haughty 
for a minute or two, whilst he who watched her 
as though his very life depended on her answer, 
felt his heart sink within him at the thought 
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that he had offended her ; but after a moment, 
remembering her promise, she replied, 

" I don't know why you should fiancy I like 
Lord Feversham, though certainly I cannot say 
I don't like him. I do not care for him in the 
.way you mean, however," she went on, with a 
smile ; " and to put your mind quite at rest, I 
may as well tell you he is in trouble because 
he loves some girl in Ireland that his mother 
will not allow him to marry. Having satis- 
fied your mind on this score, let me tell you 
it is very wrong of you to ask such questions^ 
and only that I am a great deal too good-na- 
tured, you would get no reply to inquiries you 
had no right to make." 

"Only the right," he answered slowly, but 
with a firmness and decision most strange to 
him — "only the right given by my love for 
you, which makes me jealous of every man 
that can meet you on more equal terms than I^ 
and that tortures me until I find how far they 
engross your attention." 

It was the first time he had spoken so plainly 
of his love to her, and she thrilled all over at the 
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words with secret delight, but answered rather 
coldly, ^^ Now you are talking nonsense, which 
jou know I never allow. I have done more 
than I ought in satisfying you about Lord 
Feversham ; so be reasonable, and do not forget 
yourself in this way again." 

The young man looked down at her ; as they 
stood thus together they would have presented 
a curious contrast to a beholder : he tall, slender, 
and dark, with too sweet and sofb an expression 
on the handsome face, now white and worn with 
illness ; she graceful, almost fragile in appear- 
ance, yet with a look of firmness unmistakeably 
visible in her beautiful face, and in the car- 
riage of her well set head. As he looked and 
marked her downcast eyes, and the quick flit- 
ting blushes that coloured her brow, a wild de- 
49ire seized the young man to hazard all to 
win her, to dare to speak of his love, and force 
her by urgency and entreaty to answer him 
definitely, and put him out of his pain. 

The greatness of his anxiety alone gave him 
strength for once to act with determination ; so, 
laying his hand on Bonnibell's bridle, he stopped 
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her and her mistress, and spoke passionately^ 
and, for him, with a kind of wild vehemence that 
caused Mabel to fear the game might become^ 
dangerous if carried too far. 

** You are trying me too much," he cried. 
" You know what I feel, though I have never 
spoken out iJoldly to you ; but 1 will do so now. 
Listen for one minute while I show you what 
depths of misery and anguish, or what heighte 
of hope and joy, there may be in the human 
heart " 

He would have continued, but she drew back 
angrily, and passed on, saying, 

" Silence, sir ; you are forgetting yourself 
most strangely to^ay. Is this the return my 
&ther and mother are to meet with for their 
kindness ? How do you think they would care 
to have their daughter married to a poor sol- 
dier ? — a man without family, kindred, or ex- 
pectations, so £ar as I know." 

The cruel words were hardly out of her 
mouth when she wished them unsaid ; her heart 
quailed within her at the expression of his face. 
Despair, pain, and wondering astonishment 
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were written on it; after a pause he turned 
Away, saying, 

** Farewell ; I have been cruelly deceived in 
you. I will endeavour never to meet you again, 
or offend you any more by my preeumptuous 
words," 

As he spoke he turned away in the direction 
of the house, taking another path, with weary, 
faltering steps, stopping every now and then to 
wipe the drops of pain and anguish from his 
brow, 

Mabel stood looking after him ; she would 
have given worlds to have recalled him, but her 
lips could utter no sound, and she gazed 
with wide, startled eyes after his retreating 
figure, feeling in her heart that she loved him 
better than she had ever thought to care for 
any human being, and that she mast have him 
back at her feet again at all hazards. 

Then she went slowly forward to the house, 
gave up the mare to a servant, and ran to her 
room, where she threw herself on her bed and 
wept the bitterest tears that had ever visited 
her beautiful eyes. Why had she treated him 
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SO, and would he ever forgive her? She feared 
not; yet she felt if he had offended her she 
could forgive him over and over again. How 
could she ever have thought of winning Claude 
Feversham, since she had seen Cecil Egerton and 
loved him ? She was rightly and fitly punished 
for her share in injuring Miss Bambridge. Now 
she knew her heart, and, if the chance was ever 
again given her of being true to her love and 
refasing Lord Feversham, she would show the 
lesson had not been thrown away. 

As she determined thus, a vision of all she 
renounced in becoming the bride of a poor man, 
as she imagined him to be, burst upon her, and 
on the other side she seemed to see the advan- 
tages she would enjoy as the mistress of the 
Castle, and as Lord Feversham's wife ; besides, 
she had as good as promised his mother long ago, 
and her parents understood also it was to be a 
match, whatever he might think. It would be 
hard to undeceive them and give up all she 
might enjoy ; and, after all, was it necessary ? 

Cecil Egerton, she felt sure, would always 
love her, and never another — at which thought 
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her tears fell faster, though not so bitterly ; bnt 
for all that she did not see that he need ever 
be more to her than a dear friend. Some peo- 
ple said such friendships were dangerous — she 
did not think so ; she was mistress of herself 
and could keep herself out of mischief. In 
time perhaps this wild fancy would die out 
when she saw more clearly the folly of it; 
in the meantime it would be strange if she 
could not keep them both hanging after her, 
playing one off against the other, till she 
had decided in her own mind what course to 
pursue. 

But first of all it would be necessary t^o soothe 
the lover she had so imprudently offended. 
Her heart died within her as she thought how 
difficult a matter that might be, for in this 
instance he had spoken with a firmness and 
decision she had never observed in him before. 
She wondered whether his new-bom determina- 
tion might not enable him to resist her en- 
treaties, now that her cruel .words had pointed 
out to him his daring in aspiring to her hand. 

He must be pacified and detained, no matter 
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how hard he might try to brealp from her 
fetters — yes, even if she had to yield more to 
him than she had ever intended. Having ar- 
rived at this conclusion, she ceased sobbing, 
dried her eyes, and proceeded to dress for din- 
ner. She had nearly finished her toilette when 
a knock at her door startled her, and on calling 
out ^'Come in," her mother entered, looking 
rather annoyed. 

**My dear MabeV she began, "I wish yon 
conld see what yon can do with that impracti- 
cable Mr. Egerton. He wants to leave the 
honse to-night — says he has already trespassed 
too long on onr kindness, and in fiict will 
go. He is not fit for it at present ; I should be 
so sorry if he got ill in consequence, and was 
laid up at his horrid uncle's place, with no one 
to take care of him. Such a nice young man, 
too — ^I never met one I liked so much. Like a 
good child, finish dressing, and run and speak 
to him." 

Mabel paused whilst fastening a brooch into 
her dress, and reflected a moment. It was never 
her plan to concesd the truth, unless she saw 

VOL. n. F 
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some positive good was to be gained by it. 
It seemed to her it might be wiser to tell 
her mother what had passed that daj, and 
see how she took the intelligence, before de- 
ciding on anj definite course of action. Her 
mother's expressions of interest in the joimg 
man had quite as much to do in influencing 
her to this decision as anything else, so after a 
moment's consideration she answered, 

"He did not tell yon why he was going, 
mamma, bat I wilL He began talking some 
nonsense about love to me, and I got angry, 
told him he was requiting your kindness very 
badly by doing so, and that I would not have it. 
I do believe I spoke too strongly, but I was 
annoyed, and could not help it. After that it is 
for you to decide if I shall ask him to remain." 

Good, easy-going Mrs. Prendergast had a 
most profound respect for Mabel's capabilities 
of head, and did not feel in the least alarmed 
at the disclosure. It was but natural the young 
fellow should love her; even Mrs. Prender- 
gast felt it would have been more natural had 
Mabel loved him in return ; but it was pretty 
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evident she did not. Mrs. Prendergast liked the 
yonng man, and did not wish to give him pain, 
bnt she did not care to lose a pleasant com- 
panion, or one at least to whom she had taken 
a fancy, so soon. Besides, the best and gentlest 
means of curing his passion would be to allow 
him to remain in the house, and see how indiffer- 
ent Mabel was to his advances. So she re- 
plied, 

" Yon were quite right, Mabel dear, to show 
him he was in the wrong ; but, as you are safe, 
I don't see why he should not stay at least until 
he is strong. Bun and ask him to remain." 

As she hurried off to obey, a voice in Mabels 
heart seemed to cry to her earnestly, 

"Bewaxe, yon are not safe. This is danger- 
ous. Have nothing to do with it." But she 
went on in spite of the warning, and met Cecil 
Egerton coming out of his room. 

That short hour of misery had greatly 
changed his appearance, she could see, as he 
tried to pass her with a bow ; but she put her 
hand on his arm and stopped him. As she 
touched him, she could feel him shrink from 

f2 
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her, but he did not speak, only remained waiting 
in a patient attitude for her to begin. 

" I want yon to come with me into the morn- 
ing-room for a minute or two— I cannot speak 
to you here." 

He followed her as she moved on, still with- 
out answering, tiU they stood by the window 
in the quiet room together; then she went on — 

" We want you to stay with us some time 
longer ; you are not well enough to move yet, 
and we could not bear you should leave us 
before you have quite recovered. Don*t go, 
please. You will not refuse mef ' 

She tried to put on her usual coaxing man- 
ner, which never fiuled with any one, but for 
once in his life he looked at her sternly, and 
answered decidedly, 

"You have spoken words to me this after- 
noon that render it impossible for me to stay. 
Though they were cruel, they were true, and I 
forgive you for them, yet I think the same 
truth might have been told me in a gentler 
phrase." 

" Never mind what I said," she cried ; " it is 
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not tme, and it was only my evil pride caused 
me to speak so. I wish you to stay. If you 
love me as yon say, surely that is enough/' 

The temptation was too strong for him ; he 
seized her hands, and turned her &ce to the 
waning light with an eagerness that caused 
her to shrink from him. 

" If I stay now, when you have asked me 
thus, do you know what it means f ' he asked* 
** Do you know how I must regard it V 

She smiled a faint smile. 

"How can I?" she replied. "Everyone might 
attach a different meaning to it.'' 

" Then I will tell you," he answered, drawing 
her close to him, and though her heart beat 
fast she did not resist. "It means that you 
accept the love you rejected so scornfully but 
little more than an hour ago — ^it means that 
you are mine, mine only, and that ever after no 
earthly power can separate us. This is what 
it means to me, the only meaning under which 
I can consent to stay. I do not know that I 
am right even then," he added; " but with that 
assurance I can fling everything except honour 
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to the winds. But I must tell your parents, if 
yon do consent, and then they will order me 
off quick enough. It would be better I went 
now, as I had intended.'' 

" No, do not go I" she cried softly, her heart 
for once getting the better of her. "Your 
meaning shall be mine, if you wish it, and my 
mother knows why you were going, and yet 
flent me to beg you to stay." 

How happy he was as he held her, trembling 
and submissive, to his heart! He had never 
dared to hope for such bliss as this, yet it was 
his ; he seemed to himself to be dreaming, and 
held her tight, fearing that in a minute or two 
he should awake and find her gone. They 
sat down and talked, and she forgot for a 
while her ambitious dreams, and the utter folly 
of the step she had taken, in her intense hap- 
piness. At last the gong sounding for dinner 
roused them from their fool's paradise, and 
Mabel, beaming with love and joy, went down 
with her lover to the drawing-room, where she 
found her mother, who, in her pleasure at Ma- 
bel's success in keeping Cecil, never noticed her 
daughter's look and manner. 
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The girl had cautioned her lover before they 
came down to show nothing by his face of what 
had passed between them ; " because," she ex- 
plained, *^ though mamma understands it, papa 
does not, and it is better to wait a while for a 
favourable opportunity to win his consent than 
to act rashly, and be separated for ever." 

The mere hint of such a contingency was 
quite enough for the young man, who promised 
at once to be discreet and cautious. He suc^ 
oeeded in being so sufficiently to escape the 
observation of Mabers parents, but not that of 
the attendants, the butler remarking to his 
fellow-servants afber dinner, "There is some 
game up between Miss Mabel and the young 
gent that has been ill in the house so long. 
How do I know it?" he went on, in reply to 
the question of an incredulous housemaid — " to 
be sure I do, when I see him with his eyes al- 
ways fixed on her, and her looking down on 
her plate as demure as you please, for all the 
world like a cat licking her lips after she's been 
stealing the cream. And what has the like of 
him to do with such as her?" he went on, 
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worming with his subject — ^'a fellow picked 
up out of the fields, and coming firom no one 
knows where ; and she is a lovely young lady 
surely, though a deep one, I take it, by that 
smile of herg, that yon never know whether it 
means yes or no." 

In this opinion the servants' hall unanimously 
agreed; at least in the sentence that he was 
not good enough for her, except that the women 
servants averred the poor young gentleman was 
80 handsome no one would have the heart to 
refuse him. 

When the ladies left the table after dinner, a 
struggle went on in Mabel's mind, how much 
of what had passed it would be prudent and 
safe to tell her mother. That she must tell her 
something she knew, for she saw her words had 
awakened in her lover's mind a nervous sus- 
ceptibility as to whether the course he was 
pursuing was honourable or not. But it was 
hard to decide what she should tell and what 
conceal; so that, after a good deal of deliberation, 
she determined to disclose everything, only 
pointing out that she did not feel bound by 
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8uch an engagement, and intended to keep 
it secret, so that^ if at any time she wished to 
break it off, it would only be necessary for her 
&ther to hear of it, and forbid it, and for her to 
submit to his will. 

*^ Mamma will not like it, I know," she mused ; 
** but if I cannot come round her any other way, 
I will bully her. I never do it except when I 
cannot help it, but now I must." 

However, the matter seemed to be more dif- 
ficult than she had imagined, for when she told 
her mother the way in which she had prevailed 
on Cecil Egerton to remain, Mrs. Prendergast, 
though not very stem or particular with her 
daughter, shook her head gravely, and said, 

" This will not do, Mabel. I understood from 
yon you did not care for the young man, and 
therefore never imagined you could delude him 
with such a promise. It is not," she went on, 
** that we wish you to marry Lord Feversham, 
though, of course, such a match would be very 
desirable, and would please your father and me 
very much; but we have always determined 
that, having money enough to afford a poor 
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marriage, you should be allowed to have your 
own choice, only insisting on the respectability 
of the man on whom you should set your fancy. 
It remains for you, therefore, to decide which of 
the two you really prefer, and though, in Eger- 
ton's case, we do not know whether he has any 
means, his poverty, supposing he is poor, need 
not be a drawback. I think we could get 
over that. Now tell me what you wish to do, 
for, if you will not have him, he should be unde- 
ceived immediately.*' 

Mabel mused. It was delightful to be loved 
as he loved her; for a time, she knew, 
that would make her quite happy, but how 
long would that last? She tired of every 
sensation after a short while; all but ope — 
ambition, love of power, that was her ruling 
passion, aud she feared that a love, meaning a 
relinquishment of all that promised the influence 
she coveted, would ere long become irksome to 
her. 

So her sober reason told her, as she stood and 
pondered, thinking of the position Lord Fevers- 
ham's wife would occupy, and comparing it 
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with her situation as the wife of Cecil Egerton. 
Still, after turning it over many times in her 
mind, and heaving a long-drawn sigh at her 
&ding prospects, she turned to her mother and 
said, 

** Thanks, dearest, for your assistance. I love^ 
Cecil, and would be his wife gladly. But don't 
yon think it would be desirable to keep our 
engagement secret— at least, until he gets his- 
lieutenancy ? I should not like to marry before, 
and be the laughingnatock of all my friends ; 
he must purchase his steps quickly, and it 
will not be long to wait, if the engagement 
is not known and talked about. What do 
you say to that plan, mamma dear ? Is it not 
a good one ? " 

"It seems to me good and prudent in every 
way," answered her mother, proud of the wis^ 
dom evinced by her daughter, in a worldly point 
of view, at not wishing to marry an ensign in a 
marching regiment ; and equally touched by the 
disinterested manner in which she gave up her 
ambitious schemes, when her heart was en-- 
gaged in another direction. 
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Mrs. Prendergast had a strong spice of ro- 
mance in her disposition, and could never have 
crossed the course of true love in the way 
her neighbour. Lady Feversham, had done ; as 
for Mr. Prendergast, the wishes of his wife and 
child were law to him, and he simply never 
dreamed of disputing their will. 

^^ I will speak to your fieither to-night about 
it," Mrs. Prendergast went on. "Whenever 
Cecil gets leave, he can spend it here — the only 
<x)ndition we will make being that he must on 
no accoimt reveal his engagement until he gets 
his lieutenancy, immediately after which event 
fhe marriage may take place." 

" Tes, but I should not wish him to leave the 
Army then," put in Mabel. " We shall be very 
comfortable, and can soldier in an easy fashion, so 
that I should like him to stick to his profession." 

As she spoke, she conjured up before her 
mind's eye as brilliant a life as the wife of the 
colonel of a regiment, as that which would have 
followed her union with Lord Feversham. To 
her ambitious mind it even seemed very easy 
that her Cecil should be a General and K.C.B., 
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80> that already she was beginning to be not 
only satisfied, bat pleased. When the gentle- 
men came np after dinner, she beckoned Cecil 
into the back drawing-room, where only the 
firelight relieved the darkness of the room, and 
sitting there on the floor, with her head resting 
on his knee, she told him all she had arranged 
whilst he sat wearily with her father oyer his 
wine* 

** Now you see the good of being a favourite,'* 
she laughed when she had finished ; ^' if mamma 
had not got so fond of you, I hardly think she 
would have settled all this. But do you know 
she likes you so much, I think she would have 
been dreadfully cut up if I had refused you." 

This girl; with all her cold calculations and 
prudence, when she had once made up her mind 
that her love and her ambition could go to- 
getiier, did not give herself away by halves. 
She petted and caressed her lover, letting him 
see that she really was fond of him, and thought 
it no sacrifice to promise herself to one of whom 
she knew as little as she did of him. It would 
be impossible to say whether this was done 
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-with a znotive or not ; perhaps she feared he 
might urge their engagement being open, and 
hoped by her cajoleries to bribe him into sub- 
mission to her wishes. However this might be, 
^U3 she looked up into his &ce with the strange 
nn&thomable eyes, to which love was lending a 
new beauty, he felt he was indeed a lucky 
fellow — that more had been done for him than he 
could ever have dreamed or desired, and that it 
would be almost ungrateful in him to express 
a wish that their engagement should be made 
public ; at the same time he felt such a wish 
very strongly, and thought it the thing want- 
ing to complete his happiness. He ventured to 
express this very mildly: 

" Why, darling,'* he asked, " do not you like it 
to be known ?" 

"Because,'* she answered, "I hate a long 
engagement — ^people would talk about it, and 
say why with her money does she not marry 
him at once ; then if I did so, everybody who 
now envies me, and covets my advantages, 
would cry, * Just look at that girl I With all 
her money she has only managed to hook a 
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penniless ensign in a marching regiment I Only 
that I love you, I would not have married you 
till you got your company. But I feared you 
would think it so hard, I determined to keep 
you in suspense as short a time as possible." 

** I did not think yon cared so much what 
people said,'' he answered, as he expressed his 
gratitude for her consideration of his feelings in 
an appropriate manner. " What are they to 
you, that yon should care what they say!" 

*• After aU," she replied, "I daresay it is a 
matter of habit. I have been accustomed, at 
least in thinking of marriage, to defer to the 
opinion of the Mrs. Grundies about ; and I do not 
feel inclined to set them at defiance now ; but 
as you are to spend all your leave with us, it 
cannot matter much." 

" I must let my uncle know wha* has hap- 
pened at once," he said presently; "it will 
please him, I &ncy, and he is pretty sure to 
make me a handsome allowance. I need not 
continue in the Army unless I like." 

** Oh I but I wish it," she cried, in some alarm. 

It would by no means have suited her that 
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he should settle down Into a quiet, easj-going 
country gentleman. She was determined her 
husband should be a person of note in the world, 
and she had decided that nothing was easier 
than that Cecil should be so in the military 
line. She told him now very distinctly he must 
stick by his profession as long as it should be 
her pleasure that he should do so. 

And so the evening wore on as they sat and 
enjoyed their happiness. Mabel forgot every- 
thing in the present, while Cecil, who had no 
pleasant past to look back on, and never had a 
ftiture to look forward to until now, was bewil- 
dered with the weight of his good fortune, and 
gazed on the fair girl he had won, through 
no exertion or deserving of his own, with a wild 
idolatry only to be felt by ardent, imaginative 
natures like his, and which was little short of 
madness. 

When Mr. Prendergast was made aware oi 
what was going on, his placid face expressed 
decided astonishment. That the young fellow 
they had picked up, as one might say, by the 
road-side, and had nursed and tended with as 
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mtich devotion as though he were their own 
son — that he should have dared to lift his 
ejes to the heiress of The Poplars, was a 
height of presumption his mind at first seemed 
scarcely capable of taking in ; but when he 
found his astonishment and indignation were 
not echoed back by either his wife or the object 
of such presumption, he began to think it would 
be useless for him to attempt to stem the tor- 
rent, and he had better give in with a good 
grace. 

Accordingly matters were arranged as had 
been decided between Mabel and her mother, 
and Cecil announced his determination of going 
oyer to Beaumanoir and breaking the intelli- 
gence to his uncle, as soon as he sl\puld 
be strong enough to undertake so long a 
drive. 

Cecil felt no misgivings about the result of his 
errand; he knew a great deal better than any of 
the others how it would be received, and how 
his present position, as a penniless man, would 
be improved thereby. He had confided a good 
deal of his knowledge on this subject to Mabel, 
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-who had laughed, and had rather admired Mr. 
Vansittart's shrewdness. 

When Mabel Prendergast rode off that day 
from the Castle, and Lord Feversham returned 
slowly to the house, he thought, in a dreamy 
kind of way, that she was a very pretty girl, 
and excessively improved since he last saw hen 
When he returned to his mother, she asked him 
at once, but in a careless way, " whether he ad- 
mired her." 

" In a critical point of view — yes," he answer- 
ed. " She is very pretty as regards complexion, 
features, hair, and figure ; in fact, beautiful in 
every way. But, do you know, what I consider 
most attractive about her is that faint, incom- 
prehensible smile she has ; it sets you thinking 
what she means, and trying to find out. If it 
was sarcastic, or haughty, or even sweet, you 
would not be attracted or care half so much to 
excite it and study it ; but having once seen . 
her smile, you feel perpetually anxious to see 
it again. I can fancy her very taking, and 
immensely run after in society. Though she is 
not at all my style, I feel her attraction as one 
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might see the beauties of a picture that one 
did not care for," 

Lady Feversham smiled. The spell, she 
thought, was working, so she let the subject 
drop, -and went on with her worsted work, whilst 
Claude strolled down to the stables. 
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CHAPTER m. 



A HUNTING MORNING. 



11 T ABEL had insisted that her mother should 
-"-*- on no account tell any of their neigh- 
bours of her engagement ; and when Mrs. Pren- 
dergast represented that Lady Feversham at 
least should know that her scheme was imprac- 
ticable, the girl declared there was no reason 
for telling her anything of the kind. 

"Lord Feversham has no thought of me, 
mamma," she urged; "he is wrapped up in 
this Miss Bambridge ; and if we told her lady- 
ship, we might just as well tell everybody else 
in the county. I will not have it, mamma, so talk 
no more about it." 
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If Mabel had been asked what were her 
reasons for keeping her engagement dark, and 
for bemg especially anxious it should be con- 
cealed from the Fevershams, she would haye 
been puzzled what to saj, for at that time she 
had no thought of being untrue to her love, 
and had so merged her ambition in her affection 
that she would even have been unable to see 
any inducement to be false, in the certainty of 
winning Lord Feversham, were such a thing 
possible. 

It was more probably a wish to assert her 
power over a man who had hitherto been su- 
perior to its influence. Still such a wish was 
not declared, even to herself, and wanted oppor- 
tunity to call it into activity. 

Feversham himself wrote to one of our fel- 
lows a few days after his return home. I won- 
dered then very much that he had not written 
to me, but, in default of understanding it, I was 
rather interested in what he told us. He said 
in his letter : 

" Who do you think has been getting himself 
famous here lately ? You will never think of 
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him, so I may as well tell you. Our quiet sub, 
Cecil Egerton. He is a handsome fellow, and a 
gentleman, but I never knew a man with his 
expression of countenance who made his mark 
in the world, or achieved any success in life: 
He was stopping for a long time with the 
Prendergasts near us. Miss Prendergast, who, 
besides having money, is a very beautiful girl, 
though a most audacious rider, found him half 
dead under a fence one day, when she was 
bucketing a violent horse across country, and 
being on their land her people considered them- 
selves in duty bound to see he was brought 
through his illness safely." 

Such was Feversham's account of the manner 
in which Cecil had passed his leave ; when we 
saw him again we were all inclined to think 
that his illness was not over yet. He was in 
much better spirits — apparently much happier 
than we had ever known him — ^but he was 
wasted, and weak, and hectic-looking, like a 
man who had been on the brink of the grave, 
and who had not got very far away from it 
yet. Indeed it was only his new-found happi- 
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ness, I reallj believe, that helped him to 
live. 

Latterly I had never been quite able to fathom 
Claude's feelings about Miss Bambridge, or find 
out exactly how he bore her loss. He was very 
grave and gentle, more so than ever, but at the 
same time joined in all our sports and amuse- 
ments, riding a degree harder than was perhaps 
wise or safe, playing sometimes rather high, 
though more as if it bored him, than as if he 
found any relief in the excitement. Indeed 
he was so constantly lucky that he had no 
rea>son to feel the absorbing interest of one 
whose fortune lies on a tm-n of the cards. 
At the numerous balls and parties which he 
attended in Dublin, whither we had been re- 
moved, he would sometimes flirt desperately for 
half the evening with some pretty girl, whose 
heart would begin to flutter with pride and 
pleasure at the thought that she had caught 
that handsome Lord Feversham ; then, perhaps, 
just when at his gayest, a sudden remem- 
brance would shadow his face, and darken the 
laughing light in his eyes, and turning away^ 
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he would pass thereat of the evening moping in 
some retired comer. 

We, who understood the matter, could see 
that he was very unhappy, and all the pleas- 
ures he had of old delighted in afforded him 
now but little distraction from the thought of 
his lost love. Once he spoke to me about it, and 
said, 

'* If I could understand it, Vivian, it seems to 
me I should be more satisfied. I could have 
sworn she liked me, even when she said she 
did not. And I do not think it was vanity 
made me fancy so, either. By Jove 1 if I saw 
her, I almost think I should be fool enough to 
ask her again, even if I got another refusal for 
my pains." 

I knew better than he that she really did 
love him, and yet I could not for the life of me 
encourage him to try again. I had tried truly 
at the time to further his suit ; but now, as I 
saw how ineffectual my effort had been, a new 
hope sprang up within me. It was true she did 
not love me now, but might she not in time 
grow to do so, if I persevered I And I, who 
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had no ejes for the Dnblin belles, determined to 
achieve by patience the fulfilment of mj hopes, 
if such a fulfilment could indeed ever be pos- 
sible. 

What a wild infatuation it was I I saw every 
day women more beautiful and more highly 
bom, who might have looked on me with no 
tm&vourable eyes, but I never even so much 
as glanced round after them when they passed. 
To my mind there was but one woman in the 
world, the girl that loved my friend, and who 
was loved by him in return. 

K I could but have convinced myself of the 
utter hopelessness of my suit, how much pain 
might I not have been spared 1 Could I but 
have seen her heart at the time when I was 
building these vain castles in the air, how 
different it might all have been ! — that is to 
say, if a man in love can ever be convinced his 
case is hopeless, as long as the object of his 
affections is unwon. She, poor girl, I after- 
wards heard, took the matter more seriously to 
heart than her lover did, in outward appear- 
ance. It is certainly more in a woman's nature 
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to do SO, and then they have fewer distractions 
and amusements to divert their minds from 
their sorrows; besides, she had this sorrow 
above all his, that she had denied her love, and 
convinced him, as she thought, that she had 
acted the part of a heartless coquette. That 
thought stung her most ; if only he could have 
known how she cared for him, she believed it 
would have been easier to give him up ; but 
now he fancied she had led him on and en- 
couraged him, either from sheer thoughtlessness, 
or as an amusement for her idle hours. 

When she remembered all this, her brain 
would reel and her heart grow sick at the bit- 
terness of her lot, and it was only by a me- 
chanical repetition of the one idea, it was for 
his good, that she could calm herself under such 
a crushing grief. She kept up bravely, how- 
ever, only yielding to utter despondency when 
alone; still her sorrow, being always present 
before her, undermined her strength, and caused 
her to get nervous and irritable. 

General and Mrs. Bambridge, alarmed at 
these symptoms, decided on leaving the coun- 
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try, and taking her to London for change of 
air and scene. The excitement and gaiety 
there, they hoped, would divert her mind, and 
it would be good for Clarissa also, though that, 
at present, was a minor consideration. They 
would have preferred staying in Dublin, but 
knowing the — th were quartered there, it was 
not deemed desirable they should run the risk 
of meeting Lord Feversham everywhere, and 
London was accordingly settled on. 

But Gwendoline Bambridge, though look- 
ing pale, thin, and ill, still showed a brave 
front to the world, and none but those of her 
own family had the least idea what was the 
matter with her. She could laugh and talk 
with an aching heart, as well as the great- 
est fine lady in the fashionable world, and she 
did so to such purpose that most of her county 
friends imagined she was carrying on a success- 
ful flirtation in a widely different quarter from 
that in which her affections really lay. 

At first General Bambridge had been inclined 
to censure Lord Feversham's behaviour towards 
her, and Gwendoline was obliged to explain 
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Hiat he had proposed, and she had refused him, 
before her father's indignation could be paci- 
fied ; but the reason of her refusal she would 
confide to no one, and persisted in asserting 
she did not love him. So, not being able to 
hoover what was wrong, the Bambridges de- 
termined on going to London in April, being 
convinced, notwithstanding the girl's asser- 
tions, that Feversham and the — th were some- 
how connected with her illness. 

About December I went on leave. Claude 
had not yet returned from his, but Longhurst 
was a good way from the Castle, so we did not 
49ee each other often, except when the hounds 
with which he used to hunt met near us, and 
then I generally met them and him too. 

The first day I saw him^ I noticed there was 
aomething odd and constrained in his manner 
to me, for which I could by no means account ; 
and as I could not ask him for an explanation 
among a lot of other fellows, I pretended to 
observe nothing unusual, and was as friendly to 
him as ever. 

One day, about three weeks after my return 
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home^ the Haffkawaj — ^the pack with which he 
most generally hunted — met about four miles 
from us, and I, as was usual on these occasions, 
attended*. There were a good manj fellows of 
our hunt, the Dashington, out that day as I 
rode up, bat as yet Claude had not put in an 
appearance. There were a few minutes to spare 
still, and I knew, if he came at all, he was sure 
to hit off the exact moment. Expecting to see 
him presently, I turned to speak to some one 
near me. 

" By Jove T' I heard a voice say presently^ 
** isn't that a spicy turn-out I Nag and all! 
Just what I call perfection." 

I looked round at this speech, and saw, to my 
astonishment, Claude Feversham in the act of 
settling a lady's habit, having, as I imagined, 
just put her up on a magnificent brown-black 
.hunter — one of the finest animals I ever saw. 
The lady's face was turned towards me as she 
bent and assisted in arranging her habit, so that 
I had a very good view of her, and could see 
plainly she possessed no small degree of beauty. 
Indeed, had not my thoughts been all taken up 
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with some one far different, I should have said 
she was exquisitely pretty — and there was no 
doubt about her dress being perfection, from the 
crown of her neat hat to the point of a tiny patent 
leather boot I had observed as Claude pulled 
her habit into its place. All was tasteful and 
workmanUke, while her mount was simply un- 
rivalled. 

I had not been much about in my own county, 
therefore I was quite in the dark as to who this 
fascinating Diana might be ; riding up to Claude, 
just as he was about to mount his chestnut, I 
greeted him warmly, 

" You are on duty to-day/' I said, after a few 
moments' conversation, with a glance in the 
direction of the fair unknown. " Might 1 ask 
who is the lady ?" 

" What I don't you know her ? Why, I thought 
everyone in the county had seen Miss Prender- 
gast. She is under my care to-day, as you ob- 
serve, and has been staying for a day or two at 
the Castle with my mother." 

"Looks as if she could go. Can't she?" I 
asked, as we rode up to where she was quietly 
waiting for her escort. 
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" You shall see, Vivian," replied Claude with 
a smile. So saying, he left me and turned to 
the young lady, who, it seemed to me, paid 
more attention to my steed and general turn 
out than she did to myself— evidently setting 
me down as a boy not worth attention. 

We placed ourselves in what we deemed to 
be an advantageous position, and waited while 
the hounds dashed into covert, and only a low 
whimper now and then, or a crackling among the 
underwood, proclaimed their whereabouts. At 
length a shout from the far end of the covert 
proclaimed the fact that the fox had been view- 
ed away, and as we looked eagerly in that 
direction, we could see his agile red body glid- 
ing over a grass field in front of us, while the 
hounds were only just bustling out of covert 
and settling down on his tracks. 

At the bottom of the field in which we 
were standing was a gate opening into the 
pasture through which the fox was just 
speeding. 

" This is our way. Miss Prendergast 1*' cried 
Claude, excitedly. "We must gallop to get 
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there before the ruck ; they are bearing down 
on it like lightning, and then there will be a 
block." 

Whilst speaking, we were riding down at the 
gate, doing our best to arrive there before the 
crowd. We did succeed in getting in front of 
them, and Claude was just pulling up to open 
the gate, when, taking her horse hy the head, 
the young lady popped over, and, without look- 
ing round, sailed away alongside the hounds, 
but well out of their way, showing that she 
combined both daring and judgment, a know- 
ledge of hunting with perfect riding. 

We were beside her soon, and I could not 
but admire the consummate ease with which 
she rode her powerful thorough-bred, and how 
completely it seemed to be under the control of 
her hand ; certainly one of the finest and lightest 
I ever saw. iSir Bichard Lewin, our respected 
master, riding alongside of us, looked at her 
with unwonted admiration, as she flew over a 
bullfinch with a stout rail on the far side. Here 
I nearly came to grief, not being able to clear 
the rails properly, but fortunately we had 
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chanced on a rotten place, and the timber giving 
way,Blackfoot picked himself up with a scramble, 
and on we went again. 

On the top of a hill in front of as we checked 
for a minute, but the pace had been so severe, 
and the country crossed so stiff, that only the 
first-flight riders were up, and even one or two 
well known in that position had come to grief. 
Our horses were rather glad of the brief respite, 
I &ncy, but I could not help remarking that 
Miss Prendergast's mount seemed not to be 
aware of the pace at which he had been hustled 
along, but looked as cool and composed as if he 
had only just come out of his stable. 

Close below us, at the foot of the hill, we 
could see the Bush, a sluggish broad stream, 
winding along between its steep green banks ; 
almost before we had time to collect our 
thoughts the hounds recovered the scent, and 
went straight down to it at a rattling pace. 

This was indeed a startling position ; there 
was no bridge or ford within half a mile, and 
have it they must who wished to live with the 
hounds or see the end of the run. At the same 
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time it was more than most people would have 
cared to look at, being at least twenty feet 
wide all along that stretch, and in many places 
more. One thing, however, was favourable to 
those wishing to cross it — ^the ground fell gently 
to the brink on our side, and the further bank 
was still a little lower ; the advantage was not 
much, not indeed sufficient to tempt anyone 
but our master and myself. Claude considered 
himself in duty bound to keep Miss Prender- 
gast out of danger, urging her to strike off at 
once for the bridge ; but she, looking round at 
him, quietly answered : " I always ride at my 
own place, Lord Feversham — ^I have it now ; 
and besides I have crossed the Eush before.*' 

As she spoke, she took hold of her horse, and 
working him up into his wonderful stride, went 
down at the water at a pace that left us far 
behind, and that must get her over or in. 

I was so fascinated watching her riding that 
I quite forgot to think of myself, and could 
have cheered loudly when the brown-black rose 
like a bird, and clearing the water with several 
feet to spare, soon put himself on terms with the 
hounds in the next field. 
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Sir Bichard was not so fortunate; he was 
immediately behind her, but his horse, frighten- 
ed at the sullen deep waters, refused violently. 
Claude got over by a fluke, his chestnut getting 
its fore-legswell landed, but slipping its hind-legs 
in; and only for Feversham's agility in spring- 
ing to land and helping it up, horse and rider 
would have had an ugly ducking. As for me, 
I was deposited along with my steed about half- 
way over, and we both had to swim for it. 

However, we came out on the right side, and 
there being a check a field or two further on, I 
got up with the hounds, but not a minute too 
soon, as before I could well draw rein they 
were off again, heading straight for Burnley 
Gorse, through some as stiff country as I had 
ever ridden over. Miss Prendergast, Claude, 
and I were now alone with the hounds, and 
the pace continuing severe, it was highly proba- 
ble that if we could last we should have the 
honour of seeing the end of it alone, also. 
Whether we could last however was the question, 
the lady being the only one going well within 
herself, and still at her ease ; the chestnut's coat 
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was dark with sweat, and he seemed to lean a 
little on the hand ; whilst as for my own steed^^ 
I confess he was done to a turn, and I knew 
there would be little more to get out of him. 
Just as I thought this, and was about to pull up 
in despair, the hounds stooped to the scent and 
began to hunt a little — a heavy cloud passing at 
the minute being probably the cause of this op- 
portune slackening of speed. 

They stuck to him well however, and in about 
ten minutes more ran into him, on the very ont- 
skirts of Burnley Gorse, where he would have 
been lost to a certainty, had he made good its 
friendly shelter. 

It was a clipping run throughout, and as I 
turned old Blackfoot's head to the wind, 
after perforning the office of huntsman, pice 
that functionary, who had not yet made his 
appearance, I congratulated him heartily on hav- 
ing preserved so good a place, during an eleven 
. miles burst over a stiff country, done in fifty 
minutes, inclusive of the two slight checks 
before mentioned. 

What a stayer * Stole Away* is, to be 
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sure!" said Claude, resting his hand on the neck 
of the brown-black, who looked as if he had en- 
joyed his gallop, and was ready for another* 
** Not that he carries much weight," he added, 
glancing with evident admiration from the 
brown's powerful form to the slight figure he 
carried. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CATCHING A TARTAR. 



rpO return to Cecil Egerton, who was left ill at 
-^ The Poplars ; when he was at length pro- 
nounced convalescent, and allowed to re- 
turn* to Beaumanoir, he tried to work himself 
up mto a fit state of mind to bear the congratu- 
lations that he knew his uncle would offer 
on the occasion. It never struck him that 
Mr. Vansittart would view the matter in a 
light that would make him consider his nephew 
as even a more knowing man of the world than 
himself. Such was the case, however. Mr. 
Vansittart had recommended his nephew to fall 
in love with Miss Prendergast, and to ensure 
that object, had tried to effect a meeting be- 
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tween them, in a commonplace, every-day 
manner. But the young man had not only 
taken up his uncle's idea, though at the time 
he had almost refused to do so, but he had also, 
with a far greater knowledge of the workings 
of the feminine mind than was possessed by the 
elder man, taken care that their first meeting 
should be very far from every-day or common- 
place. 

It was by no accident, his uncle thought, that 
he had been lying by the sunk fence that day ; 
his return to itinerant sketching was the re- 
sult of a bold and daring design, and even the 
accident, though of course its serious nature 
was unintentional, was to a certain degree pre- 
conceived. 

It was a clever trick, one of which Mr. Van- 
sittart not unnaturally felt proud, one that con- 
vinced him his nephew's cant concealed a very 
deep fellow indeed; — a trick that from its 
very magnitude and audacity ought, in common 
justice, to bring forth grand results. 

So when Cecil Egerton returned to Beauma- 
noir, he was hardly prepared for the enthusiasm 
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with which he was greeted, and did not qnite 
understand the jocose way in which the old 
gentleman laughed at him, and assured him he 
was a sly dog, and one who knew how to take 
a hint to some purpose. It was sharp practice, 
though," he added, " and nearly finishing you oflf 
altogether," glancing at the young man's 
wasted figure as he spoke. '^ Tou did not mean 
to carry it so far, however, and of course acci- 
dents will occur, even to the best-laid plans." 

Egerton glanced at him wonderingly. " Why, 
uncle," he said, " you do not mean to say you 
think I went out sketching there on purpose to 
meet her ! I knew nothing of Miss Prender- 
gast and her ways, and had I known she would 
have been likely to pass in that direction, I most 
certainly should have avoided her. Now it has 
happened, I regret neither the accident nor itd 
consequences, but I certainly never intended 
them." 

" Fiddlesticks I" ejaculated Mr. Vansittart; 
" perhaps you will tell me next you do not ad- 
mire the girl, and that you will not marry her." 

" I will not tell you that," laughed Cecil, " as 
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I should be treating her very badly if I did not 
marry her. We are engaged, uncle, and I am 
the happiest man in the world — too happy even to 
fight with you. But this is a secret; we are 
not to be married for some time — not at least 
until I get my next step. No one is to know 
of the engagment between us, but you and her 
fsither and mother ; do you understand T" 

"I hear what you say," replied the old man 
gruffly, ^' but I don't pretend to understand at 
all. If you are engaged, as you say, what pre- 
vents your marrying at once? I told you, if 
you succeeded in this scheme I would make 
you my heir, and in this case it would not 
suit me to break my word; if I did, she has 
money enough for both of you. What is the 
meaning, then, of this delay T " 

** I am sure I do not know," answered Eger- 
ton, his joy a little damped by this allusion to 
conduct on the part of his betrothed that 
had puzzled himself. ^' Mabel does not wish 
to marry immediately," he continued, ** and that 
18 why she has made this excuse, I suppose." 

" Just so," grumbled Mr. Vansittart ; ** some 
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woman's foolery and nonsense. I should have 
thought a man with as much sense as this busi- 
ness proves you to have, could have easily man- 
aged to overcome her scruples." 

" Perhaps 1 did not try," replied Cecil, almost 
sadly. 

He was thinking how wonderful it was that 
he, a man of obscure origin — at least on one 
side — and utterly penniless, but for his uncle's 
bounty, could ever have dared to raise his hopes 
so high as to aspire to this heiress, the descend- 
ant of a long line of well-born ancestors; and 
how still more wonderful it was that he, 
having dared so to love, should have won her 
love in return. He felt so utterly insignificant, 
so entirely unworthy of her, when he looked at 
the matter in this light; it was the light in 
which his position was very frequently before 

him. 

"You did not try," interrupted his uncle, 
breaking in upon his reverie. "Then you 
should have tried. Don't you know this delay 
is only an excuse to give her time, that she 
may see if she cannot hook higher game? 
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Don*t you remember I told you Lord Fevers- 
ham was after her? audi hear he is expected 
over directly. Unless she is publicly bouud to 
you, she will slip out of her promise as easily 
as an eel would slip out of your hand. Never 
trust a woman out of your sight, unless you 
have the whole world for her keepers ; and this 
' one is a deeper sort than common, or I am much 
mistaken in what I have seen of her.^ 

" I prefer to manage my own affairs myself^ 
sir," returned his nephew, sternly; '*let me 
tell you, if I did not consider Miss Prender- 
gast a woman to be trusted, whether before the 
world or not, I would never have asked her to 
be my wife. Let me never hear you apply 
your hateful worldly code to her ; she is as far 
removed from it as virtue is from vice, and she 
shall not be named in the same breath with 
any of its maxims." 

Cecil ceased speaking, but his breath came 
short and quick, and a thick perspiration 
broke out on his pallid forehead. He was 
supposed to be convalescent, even well, but he 
was very weak, and the violent excitement his 
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micle's speech had caused him did him up com- 
pletely. He did not know, neither did we — 
perhaps no one knew but the doctor himself— 
that that gentleman considered he was as well 
as he would ever be, but knew that he never 
would be again the strong, active, hearty 
young fellow he had been before the accident. 
More damage had been done internally than 
had been at first supposed; perhaps, but for 
the new interest his love lent him in life, he 
would never have so far rallied as he had 
done. 

His uncle looked at him anxiously. He was 
one of those men who have a rooted aversion 
to and distrust of illness. One reason why he 
had, in his way, liked Cecil, was because the 
young man was so healthy and active ; a man 
likely to live long, and keep up the dignity of 
the family in the old place for many years. 
But this accident, that had been so wonderfully 
opportune, and had had such splendid results, 
was not, after all, an unmitigated piece of good 
fortune, since Cecil had not recovered from its 
effects, and something seemed to tell the old 
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man, while he looked, that he might never re- 
cover them altogether. 

As this conviction stole npon him he experi- 
enced a sort of feeling that he had been cheat- 
ed, that the heir he had desired because of his 
good looks and strong, robust health, was an 
imposition after all ; stung by this thought, he 
spoke harshly. 

" What is the good of your working yoiurself 
up into that state? You are only doing your- 
self mischief; and it is confounded nonsense to 
say that you cannot listen to the truth about a 
girl.- You must accustom yourself to hear un- 
pleasant truths, at least from me ; and unless 
yon take them more calmly, you 'will never re- 
cover,** 

^Sometimes I think I never shall be as 
strong as I was before,^' answered Cecil ; " but I 
will not hear, not truths, but slanders, from any 
one, least of all from you — remember that." 

The young man spoke firmly and sternly. 
It was certain his love lent him a deter- 
mination and energy that were foreign to his 
nature ; but he trembled while he spoke, and 
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looked about for a chair, on which he might sit 
down. 

"There, now you are done up," said his 
uncle, sullenly, as the young man sank exhaust- 
ed into a seat. " How can one talk business to 
3, man who goes on like that! t)id you tell 
Mr. Prendergast my intentions with respect to 

your 

" I did not. No doubt he thinks you will do 
Bomething, but it seems that he has some fency 
his daughter is to please herself; and as she can 
afford to marry a poor man, she is to be allowed 
to do so if she chooses. Of course, even if I had 
known this,Ishould never have thought of asking 
her to be my wife, but for your promise to settle 
something on me. I ventured to hint that 
you would do so to her, for I could not bear 
that she should think I, a penniless man, had 
dared to talk of love to her, unless I had the 
prospect of a home to offer her. It would have 
been too like a proposal to support myself on 
lier money." 

" I will write to Mr. Prendergast, then ; that 
will be the best way. He will be able to talk 
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over business better with me than with a young 
man like you. He would be almost certain to 
overreach you, or drive too hard a bargain in 
some way." 

Cecil looked at him with a kind of con-^ 
temptuous amusement. It was very absurd to 
hear good, honest, generous Mr. Prendergast 
accused of the design of overreaching his in- 
tended son-in-law ; but it was useless to think 
of arguing his uncle out of his views on human 
nature, they were incorporated into Ha very 
being, and there they must remain. It was 
only to be hoped that, acting in accordance 
with those ideas, he might not succeed in in- 
sulting Mr. Prendergast in some irretrievable 
and irrevocable manner. That must be left to 
chance. He was undoubtedly the person who 
ought to arrange the business matters with 
Mabel's father, and all that could be done by 
Cecil was to forbear further discussion, and hope 
for the best. 

Young Egerton by no means comprehended his 
uncle, or gave him credit for the amount of 
finesse and tact which he possessed, and which 
he was accustomed to use when dealing with 
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persons whom he could not bully. He hardly 
understood how it was that all business mat« 
ters were discussed pleasantly between Mr. 
Vansittart and Mr. Prendergast, and arranged 
without any of those differences that make the 
preliminaries to marriage (especially between 
people with money) usually so disagreeable. 

Mr. Vansittart was for some time very urgent 
that the engagement should be at once declared, 
but Mr. Prendergast persisted that was a matter 
that entirely concerned his daughter, and that 
he would not interfere with any of her plans. 
With this answer the old man was, sorely 
against his will, forced to be content. He had 
been over at The Poplars one day, and had 
been particularly urgent with Mabel's father, 
seeking to make him use his influence either to 
to cause the marriage to be hastened, or to get 
the relations in which the young people stood 
to each other made known. He had failed in 
both attempts, as has been said, and set out on 
his return to Beaumanoir in rather a discon- 
tented frame of mind. He had lunched at 
The Poplars, but had not met the ladies. They 
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had taken their lunch while the gentlemen were 
talking business, and were now out. Mr. 
Vansittart had often noticed that the gentle- 
m^ of his acquaintance did not care to intro- 
duce him to the ladies of their families, and he 
had secretly sneered over this particularity, 
saying to himself that the ladies so carefully 
secluded from the contamination of association 
with him, were every bit as bad as he, in their 
way ; but he had never regretted this caution. 
Now, however, it did seem to him that there 
might be such a thing as over-carefulness, in 
not allowing him to make acquaintance with 
his future niece, and he was almost hurt, if such 
a thing had been possible to his nature, at the 
opinion of him thus implied. 

He would have rejected the lunch thus offered, 
but that he knew the cellar at The Poplars 
was famous for its claret, and that it was the 
thing to be able to speak of the wine in that 
cellar with the air of familiar knowledge 
that would become not only a visitor at the 
house, but also a connoisseur in rare vintages, 
a character much . more valued by Mr. Vansit- 

TOii. n. I 
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tart than that of an intimate of the family. 

The wine maintained its reputation, he was 
forced to admit, and long experience of the 
world and its vinous beverages had convinced 
Mr. Vansittart that such a vindication of report 
is rarely met with, either in regard to wine or 
other things. The conviction that such was the 
case made him less than ever pleased with the 
policy that practically forbade his often enjoy- 
ing such wine ; for though on an occasion like 
this, and once in a way, it was possible to pass 
over the slight offered to him as an accident, 
he knew a repetition of his visits would lead to 
the estimation in which he was held becoming 
painfully apparent, in which case it would be 
dif&cult for him to get out of the predicament 
gracefully. 

Thus meditating, he drove his two dashing 
bays down the avenue, and in his indignation 
gave them a little more of the whip, and took 
them over the ground a good deal faster, than 
was either necessary or usual. The groom in 
the back-seat of the dog-cart noticed this, and 
muttered, ^< If Master Cecil drove the 'osses that 
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•way, the master would eat his 'ead off when 
they come in ; but as it's himself as does it, it 
don't matter." 

A very true remark, though it was only Mr. 
Vansittart's groom who made it. We none of 
us see the harm of what we do ourselves, 
whether it be unjust, untrue, or cruel, but we 
detect whatever another does wrong very fast 
indeed. Is it not strange that we should per- 
sist in this error, when we are all so well aware 
of it ? More than eighteen hundred years ago 
the very highest authority warned us against 
it, and though we all acknowledge it as a fault 
to which we are liable, we have not done much 
to correct it yet. It springs ever new in every 
successive generation, and is perhaps of all 
fidlings the hardest to eradicate in each indi- 
vidual nature. 

The road along which Mr. Vansittart drove 
in his handsome dog-cart was one of those 
beautiful English country lanes that resemble 
a green tunnel, so over-arched are they by 
spreading boughs, and fenced in by luxuriant 
hedges. Though the day was a bright one in 

l2 
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the end of September, this particular road was 
dim, and cool, and shady. Entering it, one 
seemed to pass at once from the glare of day 
into a soft green twilight, that was inexpressibly 
soothing and delightful to eyes that had been 
tired and strained by the glare outside. Mr, 
Vansittart did not appreciate natural beauty; 
he looked upon trees as timber, and on hedges 
as good fences, when properly treated, for 
keeping out cattle ; but even to him, on a day 
as hot as this, there was something soothing 
and refreshing in the cool shadows of the in- 
terlacing boughs. He let the good bays take 
it easier, and began mentally to appraise the 
value of the timber, whose welcome shade he 
was enjoying. It was on Mr. Prendergast^s 
property, and he had a kind of right now to 
take an interest in that property, to be inquisi- 
tive about its value, and do little stuns about 
the probable price everything would fetch if 
brought into the market. Not that it ever 
would be : Cecil, thank heaven I was no spend- 
thrift, and the worst fate that was awaiting 
The Poplars was that of being amalgamated in 
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and swallowed up by the superior size of the 
Beaumanoir property. 

Suddenly, a few hundred yards ahead, just 
emerging out of the shadow, and crossing a 
sun-lit patch in the road, he saw Mabel Pren- 
dergast on horseback. She had gone out with 
the intention of exercising " Stole Away," the 
horse that had caused so much mischief, but to 
whom, strange to stay, since the accident, she 
had been more than ever attached. She had 
given him a good gallop over some grass-land 
of her father's, and he was now quiet enough, 
walking slowly along the road, hardly raising 
his head to listen when he heard the tramp 
of Mr. Vansittart's bays behind him. 

Mr. Yansittart had nearly overtaken Miss 
Prendergast ; he had been admiring her grace- 
ful figure and admirable seat as he drove up 
behind her, when suddenly a thought struck 
him. This matter of the engagement and the 
marriage rested entirely with her ; if anybody 
took the trouble to persuade her, she might be 
induced to alter her mind, and then it would 
be all right ; even if Cecil had to return to his 
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regiment, he might do so confident that every- 
thing would go on well in his absence. Mr. Van- 
sittart had met her here alone ; it was most op- 
portune ; he would speak to her. He had never 
met her to speak to, but he knew her well by 
sight, and she knew him, and of course, con- 
sidering the relation which they would pres- 
ently occupy towards each other, there could 
be no harm in his introducing himself, in default 
of some one to perform that mystic ceremony 
for him. 

He drove on until he had passed her, setting 
the brown-black thoroughbred dancing a little, 
in sympathy with his fretting bays ; then, hand- 
ing the reins to the servant, he said, " Drive 
them on slowly to the top of the hill in front, 
and wait for me there." After that he turned 
and advanced towards Miss Prendergast, who, 
recognising him, comprehended at once he 
wished to speak to her, and, wondering what it 
was about, rode slowly towards him. 

As he approached he lifted his hat and said, 
** I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Pren- 
dergast, I believe?" 
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**Yes," she answered quietly, **I am Miss 
Prendergast. Can I do anything for yout'' 

It did not suit her to show that she recog'^ 
nised him as her lover's uncle; she was pre- 
eminently cautious, and such a recognition 
might have bound her to too many conse- 
quences. She therefore affected to regard him 
as a total stranger — one perhaps who desired 
information about the country, or some such 
trifle. 

He saw through her very clearly, but never- 
theless formed a better opinion of her from her 
very attempt to blind him. It was evident he 
had to deal with a woman of the world, one 
whom he could understand, and not one of 
those sensitive, imaginative, high-principled 
humbugs who never looked at things from his 
point of view, and whose own point of view, if 
they had any, he found it quite ifnpossible to 
catch. 

" I am Mr. Vansittart," he continued, doing 
away with the thin veil of formality she had 
drawn between them, by pronouncing those few 
words. He looked at her keenly as he spoke, 
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thinking be could judge, by tbe Burprise she 
iirould act at this announcement, of the mental 
calibre of bis feminine opponent. 

She did not act at all, however ; she merely 
held out her hand, saying : 

*^ You are Cecil's uncle, then. I was begin- 
ning to think it must be so. But why is he 
not with you ? Why did he not come over to- 
day r 

^^ Because I came to talk over business with 
Mr. Prendergast. He thought he might be in 
the way, and he intends to come to-morrow. 
Now can you guess, Miss Prendergast, why 
I have taken tbe liberty of introducing my- 
self, and have stopped you here to speak to 
your 

^'No, indeed," she replied, this time with 
perfect truth. 

She did think it very odd he should have 
done so, but she did not know that it would 
do any good her expressing her wonder, so she 
kept silence. 

Mr. Vansittart paused too. He hardly knew 
how to begin; he must get on the subject of 
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the marriage first, before he could broach what 
he wanted to saj. Well^ there was one easy 
way of doing that ; laying his hand on ^^ Stole 
Away's " bridle, by way of steadying him, for 
he was fidgeting to get after the bays, he went 
on: 

'* You know, I suppose, why I came to see 
your father to-day 1 May I venture to express 
my hopes for your future happiness, and my joy 
at ^eeing my nephew's dearest wishes about to 
be realised f He is a good fellow, I believe, as 
men go. I like him, though many people will 
tell you that is a bad testimonial in his favour. 
I do not mean it so, however. I think you will 
make him happy, and I think he will try to do 
the same by you. It will not be his fiiult if he 
fails.^' 

Mr. Yansittart paused, and Mabel, either 
thinking, or pretending to think, that he had 
said all he had to say, answered, 

" I should not have accepted Mr. Egerton if I 
had not had the very highest opinion of him. 
Of course your praise of him is very pleasant to 
me, but it would not alter my judgment re- 
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specting bim if you had abused bim. I tbink 
we bave every cbance of being bappy together, 
and I tbank you for your good wisbes." 

Tbe red-brown eyes gleamed wiib a faint^ 
concealed amusement^ and sbe drew ber reins 
through ber hand a Uttle, as if to intimate to 
her companion that she wished to proceed ; but, 
though the horse shifted his position, Mr. Van- 
sittart took no notice of either movement, 
and, still keeping his hand on the reins, con- 
tinued : 

•' After all, though Cecil is happy, he is not 
by any means well yet. He wants careful 
nursing still, and will want it for many a long 
day, if he is ever again to be tbe fine, strong, 
handsome fellow he once was. And it is about 
that I stopped to speak to you to-day. He will 
get no care and attention when be returns to 
bis regiment, which be must do soon, and I fear 
the consequences to him in bis present state of 
health will be very serious." 

** Do you really think so ?" she asked ear- 
nestly, beginning to feel a little alarm at tbe 
thought of her lover suffering and ill when fax 
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away from her watchful care. " What is to h& 
done?" she continued. "If it is bad for him, I 
do not see how it can be helped, unless we get 
him a doctor's certificate, and make them give 
him longer leave." 

** His health has been so shattered, that it will 
be a matter of time waiting for his perfect 
recovery; and it will not be possible to get 
him leave for so long, I think ; besides there 
are many causes that would militate against 
the adoption of that plan. The course that 
seems to me the best, the simplest, the most 
straightforward, is, that your engagement should 
be proclaimed at once, that he should sell out^ 
and that you should marry as soon as possible. 
You would then be able to see that he took care 
of himself; and happiness alone would further 
his recovery. At present, though he does not 
say much, and tries to persuade himself he is 
contented, I can see he frets at the uncertainty 
of his future, the length of time he may have ta 
wait before he can claim you, and the false 
position in which he is placed by not being 
able to appear as your affianced lover. Con- 
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fiider, if he met you to-morrow at a party, he 
woiild have to treat you as the merest acquaint- 
^nce, or run the risk of causing gossip which 
would be disagreeable both to you and to him.'' 

Mabel Prendergast shook her head and 
laughed. 

*^ If those are the only terms on which I can 
secure his recovery, he must remain as he is. 
Did he depute you to act as his ambassador in 
this matter ? For if he did, I think I had better 
break off the whole affair at once. I have 
decided everything is to remain as it is at pre- 
6ent ; and I allow no one to question the wis- 
dom of my decisions, or to dispute my will. 
You do not know that yet, Mr. Yansittart, but he 
does, and he ought to have known better than 
to send " 

^' But he did not send. He knows nothing of 
what I have been saying," interrupted Mr. Van- 
sittart, in great alarm. '' I am the only person 
to blame, and as you say, not knowing you, I 
hope my well-meant interference will be ex- 
cused." 

Mr. Yansittart felt very small and very hum- 
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Ued as he made this apology. He had a keen 
oonsciousness that he had been beaten with his 
own weapons — that this girl was more than a 
match for him, and he knew by the gleam ot 
her eyes that she was aware she had asserted 
her supremacy, and gloried in the victory she 
had obtained. 

One parting shot he might fire at her, and he 
did so, hoping that by some chance this, his last 
arrow, might pierce some joint in her armour 
of self-complacency. 

^^ Good-bye," he said, raising his hat, and 
moving towards his trap. '^Excuse me for 
troubling you about the matter of which we 
have been talking. Some girls are so foolish 
about a man they love. I made a great mis- 
take in thinking you one of such poor soft- 
hearted creatures." 

Mabel Prendergast sat still for a few minutes 
in the place where he left her. He would have 
been pleased, and considered that he had been 
a little revenged for his defeat, had he known 
how his last words rankled. 

Was it true, then, that she was so different 
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from other girls in her manner of treating her 
lover ? She had long been aware herself that 
4Bhe was not sufficiently overpowered by her 
in&tuation as she called it, to cease for one 
minute looking out for the main chance, or to 
leave off thinking how she might best compass 
her ambitious hopes ; but she had until now 
thought that she had concealed these peculiari- 
ties of her nature so carefully that no one but 
herself recognised them. However, it seemed 
she had been read, and that too by the last per- 
son she would have cared should so read her. 
Besides she did not like being compared with 
other girls in a sense unfavourable to herself; 
it stung her self-esteem, of which she had an 
unusually large share. She had been accus- 
tomed to think herself rather better than other 
women, no matter from what point of view her 
character was considered. And this not be- 
cause she thought herself good, but because^ 
judging by herself and seeing their little faults 
and failings in society, she considered them 
worse than herself. She had by no means an 
•exalted opinion of her sex — ^it is suggestive that, 
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•wherever such an attitude of mind is discernible, 
the person holding it will almost always, if not 
invariably, be found to be a not very estimable 
character, seeing everyone around through a 
mental lens discoloured and distorted by the 
imaginations of an evil nature. 

So Mabel Prendergast believed that all her 
own sex were hypocrites and heartless, though 
some, no doubt, were fools enough to act parts 
of tender feeling, and perhaps persuade them- 
selves they felt. She could do that too, if 
she gave way to the anxiety about Cecil's health 
that Mr. Vansittart's words had aroused. But 
she was not a fool, and however well it might 
have looked in some people's eyes, she did not 
intend to act that role. Thus thinking, she 
gathered up her reins and rode on. 

About two months subsequent to this, and 
just after Claude Feversham went home, Cecil 
Egerton returned, as I mentioned before, when 
I stated that his evident weakness excited com- 
ment amongst us. He could still go about and do 
his work, but he did it with difficulty, and after 
it was over, was quite done up for the rest of the 
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day. Indeed, when he was subaltern of the 
day, I often did his work for him, as I pitied 
him, when I saw the state of prostration to 
which his duties reduced him. He would say 
sometimes in thanking me, '^I shall be well 
again soon, Madcap, and then when you are ill 
I will do as much for you as you are doing for 
me." I used to feel stupid, and walk away 
without answering when he spoke thus ; some- 
how, I did not believe he was getting stronger. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RIVALS. 



T HAD gone on leave to England, as I have 
-^ said, and I had met Claude and Miss Pren- 
dergast out hunting. I had noticed before that 
Claude's manner to me was very strange and stifl^ 
but on the occasion of this hunt he was too ex- 
cited to be very distant. Now and then he 
would seem to remember something suddenly 
and freeze up into a cold silence; but again, 
when talking and laughing with Miss Prender- 
gast, he would forget, and include me in the 
conversation. One thing I remarked as strange, 
however, and that was that, though I had join- 
ed them, and rode entirely with them, he did not 
VOL. n. K 
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attempt to introduce me to the lady with him, 
and seemed annoyed when she spoke to me — 
which she did at the end of the first run, pro- 
bably induced to do so from having observed the 
good place I and my old friend Blackfoot kept 
during the run. It was very odd of Claude, and 
I determined to ask him the reason of it at the 
first opportunity. 

As we rode slowly home that evening after 
the hunt, Miss Prendergast said suddenly, 

" There is a Mr. Egerton in your regiment, is 
there not ?" 

" Yes, but he is on duty at present," I replied, 
before Claude had time to answer. " Do you 
know him ?" 

" He was very ill in our house last Autumn,'' 
she answered. " How is he liked in the regi- 
ment f ' 

" He is a good sort of fellow," I said ; " very 
easy-going and good-natured— too much so, in 
fact. I have a kind of idea he will get into 
trouble some day, simply from not being able to 
say no. He is a clever fellow too, and does every- 
thing well. He and I are great chums; but 
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I wish he had a little more backbone to his 
character." 

" We liked him very much/' answered Mabel, 
in a little sharp, decisive manner. " We have 
asked him to come and see us whenever he gets 
leave." 

Claude looked at her a little quickly, and, as 
I almost fancied, jealously, as she said this ; in- 
deed it had struck me my lord was particularly 
attentive that day — much more so than the 
young lady required, she being fully as well 
able to take care of herself as he was of 
himself. It was not that he seemed the least 
bit in love with her ; no, there was nothing de- 
votional in his manner ; simply it [showed ad- 
miration, and that she certainly deserved in 
more ways than one. 

She looked perfectly charming in her neat- 
fitting habit, and after a hard run, when we 
were all glowing with heat, and panting from 
our exertions, she was prettier than ever, with 
the faint flush called there by exercise tingeing 
her usually pale face. Then her riding was 
perfection ; it was a pleasure to see a powerful, 

k2 
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headstrong animal so easily handled, and so snb- 
missive, with all his strength and spirits, to the 
light hand that goided him. No place was 
too big for her ; yet, as she told me herself 
she never rode for a fall, thinking, tmly, that 
a lady should never run risks, however hard 
she is riding. " Not that I would be afraid of a 
fell, Mr. Darrell," she added ; " and were I a 
man, I should not care how many I got. But 
gentlemen are so horrified at the sight— and 
indeed it does look dangerous — ^that one is often 
obliged to be more careful than one would 
wish.'' 

" You are not troubled with too much carefal- 
ness, at least," I laughed. " Do you ever refuse 
a place. Miss Prendergast ?" 

'^Oh!" she said, smiling, *Hhat is a home 
question, and I really do not know what I should 
do on any other horse ; but * Stole Away ' has 
never found anything too much for him yet, so 
I hope he never may, and ride at many a place 
on that chance that I would not look at on any 
other horse. Even my second hunter, *Hold 
Hard,' is not to be trusted as he is." 
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**I do not like ladies hanting, generally," 
broke in Claude, *' they are very apt to put them- 
eelves in the way, and to spoil one's pleasure ; 
but when they do it as well as you, Miss Fren- 
dergast, I must acknowledge I like to see them 
out. You never look blown, or pulled, or dis- 
ordered, and, above all, never seem in danger, no 
matter where you go ; that is certainly a great 
satis&ction to your escort. Besides, you do 
not keep him behind, everyone must allow." 

"Flattery," laughed Mabel Prendergast. 
But I, watching her pretty face, and admiring 
its puzzling variety of expression, could see she 
looked pleased, and blushed slightly. " I do 
not ride," she went on, " for admiration, or that 
you may praise me ; only because it is like the 
breath of life to me to feel a good horse bound- 
ing under me, to glide over the springing turf 
in a stretching gallop, and feel the rush of the 
breathless leap. Whatever troubles and annoy- 
ances surround and harass me in daily life, let 
me but feel myself in the saddle, with an impa- 
tient steed champing his bit, and arching his 
neck to my hand, and I am gay and happy 
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again. Troublesome thoughts cannot intrade 
when cantering over a grass country, under a 
soft grey sky, and with a balmy south-wind 
fimning your cheek. It is glorious I And those 
who do not care for it lose one of the keenest 
enjoyments in life." 

So we chatted on, till I came to a cross-road 
that led back to Longhurst, and then we sepa- 
rated ; Claude and Miss Prendergast pursuing 
their tfete-k-tSte ride back to the Castle. 

Lady Feversham was well pleased with the 
good understanding that evidently existed 
between them. When, tired and draggled, 
they met her in the great hall, Claude's manner 
was most attentive to Miss Prendergast ; if it 
was more courteous than warm, her ladyship 
did not take notice of so trifling a departure 
from the course she wished. 

« All is going smoothly, it seems," she said to 
herself, whilst dressing for dinner. "What a 
clever girl Mabel is I Now I should never have 
thought that escorting her out hunting would 
have such an effect. With many men it would 
have produced directly contrary feelings. It 
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only shows how good a wife she will make him, 
when she understands his character so perfect- 
ly. It is very stupid of her to persist, how- 
ever, that her match with him is broken oflf — 
that she will not have him ; for though I have 
not a doubt she will change her mind as soon 
as he asks her, yet it worries me, and prevents 
me urging him about it just yet." 

Notwithstanding which reflection, she asked 
him into her boudoir next morning after break- 
fast, whilst Mabel was out in the greenhouse 
gathering flowers, and said to him, 

"I am glad to see, Claude, that you and 
Mabel get on so well together. I hope you do 
not mean to treat the poor girl badly." 

He laughed. 

" Depend upon it, mother, Mabel Prendergast 
is well able to take care of herselt I do not 
think it would be in anyone's power to break 
her heart, because, if she has one, she will con- 
trive never to give it till her fish is hooked. 
She is a very charming girl, I must allow; 
clever, intelligent, and amusing ; always a lady, 
yet with a dash of originality. But I think. 
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after all, she is much more likely to use me ill, 
than ever likely to give me opportunity of so 
using her/* 

"Do not be foolish, Claude," answered his 
mother ; ** you know what I mean, and what 
has always been considered a settled thing be- 
tween the Prendergasts and us. I allude to 
your marriage with Mabel. She, of course* 
poor girl, looks upon it as an engagement, 
having been brought up entirely with that view ; 
so, before paying her any more attention, you 
should decide on the course you intend to pur- 
sue." 

"My dear mother, do not be unreasona- 
ble,'' he replied. "If you are so anxious I 
should marry, why did you interfere to prevent 
a match that offered me every prospect of hap- 
piness I — for I cannot help thinking that your 
letter must have had some influence in prevent- 
ing her taking me. I feel a conviction she 
liked me, and, had you been favourable, I should 
be happier now than I ever am likely to be 
again. If I ever marry — and I suppose I must 
some day, for the sake of the name and title,— 
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it may as well be l^fiss Prendergast as anyone 
else ; only you must give me time, and do not 
be in a hurry ; for, if I thought I could in any 
way alter Miss Bambridge's decision, no other 
woman alive should have a look or a word 
from me that could be construed into a lover^s 
attentions/' 

" Yes, but you see Miss Bambridge will not 
have you," his mother answered; "so you might 
just as well oblige me and take this girl, that 
I have always intended for you ; will you not 
do such a little thing to please me, Claude, dear? 
I have never thought any trouble too much, so 
long as I was furthering your interests, and I 
think you might repay me by this small sacri- 
fice now." 

*^ A small sacrifice, do, you call it?" he said, 
with a harsh laugh ; " it is only that of my love 
and my life's happiness, and yet you think you 
have a right to demand it. So be it, then ; I will 
think over the matter ; but I warn you it may 
be months or years before I make up my mind 
to take the fatal step." 

Poor Claude 1 having made this half promise, 
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he stepped out into the garden on his way 
down to the stables ; presently, as he walked^ 
he became aware that Mabel was hurrying after 
him. He heard her step, but did not turn 
to look, and angry as he was with his mother, 
himself and her as the cause of all, he quickened 
his pace, and soon knew he was leaving her 
behind. Then a feeling of compunction began 
to steal over him ; after all, it was not the fault 
of the gu:l that his mother should consider her a 
good match, and desire him to marry her ; it 
was not civil his walking away from her ; per- 
haps she wanted his assistance or help in some- 
thing. 

The moment this idea struck him, he halted, 
and facing about, saw Mabel walking slowly 
after him at some distance, and carrying in her 
hand a beautiful bunch of hothouse flowers, 
which she arranged with due attention to colour 
and form, as she walked. 

She did not look up until she was close 
beside him, and then as he stepped towards her 
she started a little, and said : 

" I had no idea you were so near ; I saw you 
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passing through the garden just now, and knew 
yon were going to the stables. I thought per- 
haps you would take me with you, as I want to 
see * Stole Away/ after his run yesterday, and do 
not like going alone ; but you walked so fast, I 
thought I should never overtake you." 

** I saw you, and stopped," he explained ; and 
then they walked on together to see the horses, 
and satiflfy themBelves they were aU right, 
after yesterday's exertions. 

As they walked back together, Claude looked 
at Mabel, and listened to her merry sallies, 
wondering whether this beautiful, clever girl 
might be his if he chose. His mother said 
so, yet somehow he fancied the girl thought 
differently, and would give him no opportunity 
of proposing, even if he wished to do so. Her 
manner was friendly, but there was a kind 
of line drawn in her advances, that seemed to 
say, " I am willing to be your companion up 
to a certain point, but not beyond.'* He ad- 
mired her all the more for that, it was such a 
relief to feel that here at least he was not ex- 
pected to commit himself, that he yielded to 
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the enjoyment of such a feeling, and really 
made more advance in the line his mother 
wished, than he ever would have done had the 
girl been sentimental and self-oonscions. So 
things went on for a week or two, Clai^de 
admiring his beautiful, lively companion more 
and more every day, feelmg very friendly 
towards her, but not a bit lover-like ; at the 
same time often thinking, ^^Well, if I must 
marry some day, and cannot have the one I 
care for, this girl Mabel will at least make me 
a beautiful and pleasant wife ; one of whom I 
may be proud, and with whom I can get on 
well, even though 1 may not be passionately 
attached to her." 

lilabel was far too keen an observer of 
character not to perceive very soon the state 
of hi8 feelings. Lady Feversham having told 
her of their conversation and his half promise, 
she began to reflect that she was placed in 
an awkward position, as it was quite possiUe 
he might at any time take it into his head to 
obey his mother's commands, and propose to 
her. Much as she had once wished for this, it 
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did not now suit her at all ; her love for young 
Egerton was as fresh and strong as ever, but 
her ambition was even more active. If she 
eotild be certain her betrothed had it in him to 
be a great and successful man, she could be 
true to him, and wait for him, years if neces- 
sary ; but if it was not so, then she felt she had 
it in her to throw him over, even at the ex- 
pense of many a pang, for Lord Feversham's 
assured position. She could not make up her 
mind to do so yet; she must wait and see 
how matters went; in the meantime it was 
quite possible to keep him by her, working on 
his feelings, if possible excitiag him to love 
her, but preventing any actual explanation, 
until she had herself decided what course to 
pursue. 

She became more friendly than ever with him 
after she decided thus; she walked and rode 
with him, played and sang to him, courted 
him sometimes, laughed at and scouted him at 
others, till an interest was raised in his heart that 
closely resembled love, though after all it was 
only a counterfeit of the real thing. He sometimes 
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sighed when he thought of Gwendoline Barn- 
bridge, and wondered if this feverish infatuation 
for Mabel Prendergast would ever obliterate 
her image from his mind. His mother saw 
with approval that Claude's manner to the 
heiress was totally changed — now he was never 
from her side if she was staying at the Castle ; 
if she was at The Poplars he rode over nearly 
every day, and, when he had no excuse for 
going there, he was restless and uneasy. StiU, 
when she urged him to speak out, and ask the 
decisive question, he would shake his head 
and declare she gave him no opportunity to 
do so. 

"Indeed I think she is right," he would 
continue, " for though I admire her more than 
any woman but one I ever saw, and though I 
am fond enough of her in an uncertain way, 
yet it is not an affection with any repose 
in it. I never feel sure of her for two minutes 
together, and sometimes think that if I was 
given my choice of having her for my wife or 
forgetting her altogether, I would prefer the 
latter course." 
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Thus matters went on quietly, until Cecil 
Egerton came to The Poplars on leave. It 
was near Claude's time for returning to his 
regiment, and he was making the most of his 
stay by spending it constantly with the 
Frendergasts ; the very day after Egerton ar- 
rived, when Feversham rode up for his daily 
visit, the first sight that greeted his eyes 
was the slight, weU-proportioned figure of his 
subaltern. 

Both men looked at each other mistrustfully, 
and seemed to divine instinctively thatUhey 
were rivals ; only there was no uncertainty in 
Cecil's case to sharpen his jealousy : no — even 
that very morning he had held his loved one in 
his arms, and she had whispered fondly that he 
was more dear to her than ever. He permitted 
a feeling of amusement to dart through his 
mind, therefore, as his Captain rode up, and he 
advanced to meet him. 

"You here, Egerton?" asked Feversham, 
with an assumption of friendliness he did not 
feel. " I did not know you were expected so 
soon." 
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'* I had promised Mrs. Prendergast mj first 
visit should be here," he answered, '^ so as soon 
as I got leave I came ou straight. I did not 
know you lived so near, or rather I had for- 
gotten it." 

He said this in a confused manner, as he re- 
membered the scene last Autumn, when he 
first became acquainted with Lord Feversham's 
being a neighbour of the Prendergasts. It was 
a scene that ended happily for him, yet he could 
not help remembering he had been jealous then ; 
and at the thought he seemed to feel a return of 
the forgotten sensation. 

Just then Mabel appeared on the steps in her 
riding-habit. She coloured when she saw 
Claude, but advanced to him without embar- 
rassment, and explained that she and Mr. Eger- 
ton were going out for a ride ; " in which I hope 
you will join us," she continued, with her most 
winning smile. 

If she wished it truly, Cecil did not, and he 
scowled ferociously on his senior when he ac- 
cepted the invitation. Claude, however, was 
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too busy talking to Mabel to notice this, and 
jnst then the horses were led up. 

It has been said that since Cecil joined the 
Army his nnde had allowed him to keep a 
horse ; but though an animal was thus provided 
for him, Egerton had never cared much about 
riding, and had not become a very experienced 
horseman. He looked very well on the road, if 
the animal was gentle and well-trained, but, as 
we were all well aware, he knew nothing about 
riding across country — ^in &ot had probably 
never taken a jump in his Ufe. He was 
perfectly mounted that day, on Mabel's hack 
Bonnibel, and enjoyed himself very much as he 
rode along, almost ignoring his Captain's pres- 
ence, and monopolising a large share of the 
conversation. 

Now Feversham, with all his many good 
qualities, was inclined to be rather impatient, 
and perhaps a trifle overbearing, when anyone 
interfered with his plans or amusements. He 
was greatly nettled at Cecil's accompanying 
them, and still more at the favour with which 
Mabel treated him. Besides, he had always 

VOL. n. L 
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entertained a slight contempt for his handsome 
subaltern, who had not sufficient strength of 
character to fight his way in the world, with the 
energy and persistence that distinguished other 
men in the battle of life. He felt, therefore, the 
less compmiction at trying to oust the young 
man from the position he evidently occupied in 
Mabel's regard. He knew that perhaps the quick- 
est and easiest way by which to weaken a lover's 
hold on a woman's mind is to make him appear 
ridiculous, not only in her eyes — ^that she might 
possibly forgive, — ^but also in the eyes of other 
people. If he could contrive to put Egerton in 
some absurd scrape, in which he would show up 
badly, he was sure a girl like Mabel Prendergast 
would pay very little more attention to him. 

In this surmise he exhibited more knowledge 
of this particular woman's character than could 
by any means have been expected from a man, 
and a great deal less knowledge of his subaltern 
than can be accounted for, except byremembering 
that he had been accustomed to think of the 
young man as a kind of amiable nonentily not 
worth studying. 
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It must not be imagined that Feversham de- 
liberately Bet himself to consider how he could 
put Egerton in a ridiculous position, and thus 
make him unworthy of notice in the eyes of a 
woman for whom he evidently felt something 
warmer than mere admiration, which was the 
name by which Feversham designated his feel- 
ings ; but it flashed on him suddenly, not only 
that he should like to eclipse Egertou, who was 
in his way, but also that the means and method 
of doing it with such a girl as Mabel Prender- 
gast were ready and open before him. 

It was infallible that a girl who rode as she 
did should feel a little contempt for a man who 
could not ride. Egerton looked very well on the 
road, but none knew better than Claude how he 
would probably appear across a country. Before 
he had time to consider his thought twice he 
acted upon it. 

" At any rate," he thought, ** I will have it 
all my own way to-morrow.'* And he forthwith 
asked Mabel if she would accompany him to the 
hunt at Moorsfield next day. 

** I did intend," she answered, " to have rid- 

l2 
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den to the meet with Mr. Egerton, taking 
James to follow me in the field ; but if you will 
join us at the cross-roads, we can ride on to* 
gether, and I shall be glad of your escort when 
the hunting begins. Mr. Egerton does not 
feel quite up to crossing country yet." 

" I do not know," cried Cecil, whose blood was 
beginning to get up at the thought of Lord 
Feversham escorting his betrothed, with the 
most favourable opportunities for making him- 
self agreeable constantly presenting themselves. 
" I think if I tried I could do it. Suppose we 
attempt something now, and, if I get on well, 
there is no reason why I should not follow to- 
morrow.'* 

Claude pricked up his ears at this proposition 
—it gave him Fsuoh a good opportunity for 
placing the man he felt must be his rival in a 
ridiculous light ; for it was hardly possible he 
could escape getting a tumble, if Claude chose 
the places big and made the pace fast. 

** A very good idea, Egerton/' he cried, look- 
ing out, as he spoke, for something sufficiency 
difficult to try the learner's powers to the ut- 
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most. ^ What do you say to this bank, Miss 
Prendergast, then over the gate at the end of 
the field, and so on up to the top of the hill, 
where there is a bridle-path that leads down to 
the road again? It will make a nice little 
steeple-chase ; and this bank is so easy it is 
almost a walk over.'' 

" I hardly know what to say," Mabel answered, 
feeling perfectly sure Cecil would come to 
grief, and thinking she had much rather he 
did not make a fool of himself before the Captain. 
" However," she went on, " if Mr. Egerton wishes 
it, I have no objection to make. Bonnibell can 
jump as well as trot, and you will find her per- 
fectly safe. All you have to do is to stick on." 

Egerton replied eagerly, quite forgetful of 
the foolish appearance he would make if un- 
successful before Lord Feversham's sarcastic 
eyes, 

" Do let us try. I should like it of all things, 
and feel as if I could do wonders." 

"Indeed you do not seem as if you want- 
ed jumping-powder," answered Claude, half 
admiringly, for he could not help being struck 
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by the young fellow's pluck. "At it we 
go, then!" and turning his horse, he went 
quietly over the bank to the other side. 

It was little more than a walk over, as he 
had said, and Cecil, following Mabel's advice, 
and leaving the reins entirely to Bonnibell, got 
over very easily, being hardly stirred in his 
saddle. Then they all rattled up the pasture, 
in high spirits with the excitement of the rapid 
motion, and, in Cecil's case, with the con- 
sciousness that he had made a good begin- 
ning. 

The next fence, however, was of a very 
different character — ^being a ditch, a thorn 
hedge, and flight 'of oxrails on the far side. 
The gate, although strong and stifi^ promised a 
better exit, and for it they made accordingly^ 
allowing Claude to go first, in order that Cecil 
might see firom his example what it was neces- 
S£^ry he should do. 

** She is very good at timber," said Mabel to 
Egerton, just as Claude cleared the gate. 
^ Steady her a little till she is close to it, then 
give her her head. I will follow you." 
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He went at it manfully, though with some 
misgivings ; his fears were realised, for though 
the clever little mare hopped over it like 
a bird, her rider lost his balance, and after 
clutching franticallj at the pommel of the 
saddle, and then at her neck, measured his 
length on the soft sloppy ground. 

A very rueful spectacle he presented as he 
got up and shook the wet from his clothes. 
When he looked around him, he saw Fevers- 
ham had just succeeded in catching the mare, 
and was bringing her up to him, while on the 
other side of the gate Mabel was watching him 
with anxious eyes. He thought she was afraid 
he had been hurt, and walked towards his horse 
quickly, to show that he was uninjured ; but, if 
the truth must be told, her cause of anxiety was 
diflferent. She saw Claude Feversham choking 
with suppressed laughter, which was not un- 
natural, as the upset, and Egerton's frantic 
efforts to save himself, had been sufficiently 
ludicrous, and a fear dawned upon her that 
Cecil might object to going on with his ride, for 
fear of another accident. 
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In that case she knew what a fine story 

Claude would make out of the affair, a story 
that would not redound to the credit of bis 
subaltern in the regiment, and that would, she 
could not help feeling, affect her liking for him 
very severely. 

For ridicule has the most wonderful power in 
clearing away the veil love casts over the eyes, 
even when the one whose eyes are thus opened 
is not as ambitious a young lady as Mabel Pren- 
dergast. She watched, therefore, with a beat- 
ing heart while he mounted, intending then to 
cross the gate, and, if he was still willing, 
continue their ride over the field; but before she 
had time to carry out her intentions, she saw 
Egerton gather up his reins and ride back 
again towards her, with a determined air and 
bearing that delighted her, and raised him ten<» 
fold in her esteem. 

Feversham called to him to stop. ''Let us 
come on to the next fence,'* he said; 'Hhat gate 
is too high for schooling over." But the only 
answer he received was the heavy thud of the 
mare's feet in the soft ground, and the next 
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moment she was over the gate like a bird, 
and landed this time with her rider on her back, 
though it conld not be said his attitude was 
▼ery graceful. That did not matter. Mabel 
was proud of his determination, and praised 
him freely, as they went back to Claude, doing 
the leap this time in fine style, Egerton getting 
more into the thing every turn. 

As for Feversham, he felt disappointed. He 
could not help acknowledging that, for so in- 
experienced a rider, his subaltern had made 
a very good beginning; he had shown pluck 
and determination not to be beaten, besides a 
great aptitude for the noble science of horse- 
manship. Claude began to admit there was 
more in his junior than he had ever been 
disposed to allow, and that after all he was 
not an unlikely fellow to please a girl's 
&ncy. This was not at all satisfactory to 
Claude, who, now that his leave was so nearly 
up, and that he had to return the next day but 
one, found himself more intrigui about this in- 
comprehensible girl than he would have liked to 
acknowledge even to himself. 
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He did not feel the same true, deep love for 
her that he did for Gwendoline Bambridge, but 
she perplexed and interested him, and now 
that the real object of his affections was not 
attainable, he felt a wish to monopolise this 
girl and keep her for his own, a wish she seemed 
by no means inclined to allow him to carry 
out. 

Egerton, staying in the house with her, 
would have everything his own way ; he had 
even succeeded in taking the edge off the 
weapon of ridicule, with which the Captain had 
calculated on annihilating his pretensions for 
ever. As they turned their horses' head home- 
wards, Claude Feversham began to think his 
mother made a little too sure of the heiress ; and 
this thought made her seem to him a much more 
desirable prize than she had ever done before. 

It is probable that if he had had the chance 
then, he would have put the important question 
to her without further dallying ; but she, as if 
aware of what was peussing in his mind, divided 
her attentions with laudable equality between 
her two cavaliers — taking care that neither of 
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them left her side for an instant, and feeling, as 
she went up to her room on her return, more 
puzzled than ever what distinctive course to 
take, and more pleased and proud of Cecil 
than she had ever been before. She knew that 
Claude Feversham only waited an opportunity to 
ask her to marry him ; that opportunity she was 
determined he should not have next day at the 
hxmt ; the day after he must join his regiment, 
which would relieve her of anxiety for a good 
time to come — indeed she might then feel her- 
self safe till they should meet in London in 
the Spring. 

She succeeded in settling matters just as she 
had laid out in her own mind^ giving Claude no 
chance of speaking to her privately at the hunt, 
and bestowing a good deal of friendly encour- 
agement on Cecil, who rode in dashing style, 
until his horse got pumped, which, the run being 
a severe one, and he having no experience, 
happened early in the day ; his fault, however, 
was merely want of knowledge, when to 
spare his horse, and when to let him out, an 
ignorance that Mabel very easily forgave him. 
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in consideration of the really brilliant style of 
his performance, as long as he could live with 
the hounds. 

As they were returning home, all three to- 
gether — Cecil on getting his second home 
having managed better, the run not being so 
severe — ^his animal got a stone in its foot, and 
while he got down to knock it out, the other 
two rode on slowly. They had only a minute or 
two together, but even in that short time Claude 
managed to say, " I have to join to-morrow ; I 
fear I shall not see you again till we meet in 
London, in the Spring." 

" I suppose not," she answered, trying not to 
look glad, which in truth she was, as she found 
two lovers rather hard to manage. "I am 
florry you are going," she added with more 
politeness than truth, 

" Dare I hope you will not forget me before 
we meet again ?" he asked, bending towards her, 
as he heard the hoofnstrokes of Egerton's 
horse close behind them. 

"How could It" she murmured with a de- 
lightful blush ; ^^ we have had so many happy 
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days together. Oh I Mr. Egerton, is it you? 
What was the matter ?" 

When Mabel went up to dress for dinner 
that evening she gave a long sigh of relief, 
like one who has escaped a danger; as she 
smiled at her reflection in the glass, whilst 
her maid brushed and coiled up her hair, she 
said to herself: " It was touch-and-go that time, 
but I am out of it cleverly for the present, and 
now for enjoyment/* 

So she took especial pains with her toilette, 
and went downstairs, quite prepared to work 
her poor young lover into a still greater stata 
of infatuation, if that were possible. 

" Miss Mabel is a queer young lady, surely,"" 
soliloquised the abigail, as she tidied up her 
young mistress's room ; " she is carrying on now 
with his lordship and this young gentleman, 
and which it's to be I'm blest if I know ; per- 
haps she couldn't tell herself; but it is my be- 
lief they are both a sight too good for her, for 
she is the artfullest piece ever stepped, not to 
say but she is good-natured, and gives her maid 
lots of good dresses/' 
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I was some time at home, before I saw 
Claude more than once or twice; he was so 
fully occupied with Miss Prendergast that he 
had no time to come and look me up, and 
whenever I went there he was sure to be out; 
I gave him up after one or two attempts to meet 
him, contenting myself by observing, that I 
49hould see enough of him when I went back. 

But though I did not see him I heard quite 
enough about his goings on to convince me, if 
Owendoline Bambridge was not forgotten, it 
was at least something very like it. With me 
it was not so : I did not mope, that would have 
been useless and foolish, I did what I had 
to do, and amused myself to the best of my 
ability ; but I suppose I must have been graver 
and more serious than my wont, for one day my 
mother asked me what was the matter with me. 
" You are not at all like what you used to be, 
Vivian: all your gay spirits seem gone, and 
sometimes you give me the idea of a sober mid- 
dle-aged man, instead of a boy not yet nine- 
teen." 
I need not say I was fond of my mother ; 
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she was beautifiil, and had spoiled me with a 
kind of judicious spoiling, if there is such a 
thing, ever since I could remember. She never 
refused me anything it was possible I could 
have, and it now struck me I would tell her my 
troubles and sorrows, and see what help she 
could give me. K she disapproved of my love, 
at any rate I should be no worse placed than I 
was before, and if she was inclined to help me, 
I had such unbounded confidence in her powers, 
that it almost seemed as if everything would 
then come round. I answered, "You are 
right, mother dear ; I am not very happy just 
at present, but I think you will hardly guess 
the cause." 

" Do you think I am so blind, my boy, as not 
to know the symptoms," she replied, passing 
her white hand through my arm. " Come into the 
conservatory, we shall be more comfortable there^ 
and I will tell you my guess at the cause of 
the change in you. You can tell me if I am right 
The fact is my son found he had a heart just as 
he lost it ; is it not so I" 

" You are right, dearest," I answered, " but she 
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will not have me, you know that too, I sappose ; 
but very Kkely you do not know her reason for 
refusing me." 

" Refusing you V* she repeated after me, with 
a slight inflexion of pride in her voice, as though 
she would say, who has dared to do this to my 
son t " What were her motives t" she questioned 
anxiously. 

^'She liked Claude Feversbam, I think, mother, 
though she refused him too. He was desperate- 
ly in love with her then, and I never could 
make out why she would not have him, but now 
they say all over the county that he is after 
Miss Prendergast." 

"I have heard that report," answered my 
mother, " and I am sure Lady Feversham would 
like such a match. Miss Prendergast being a 
great friend of hers ; but whether he is false to 
his first love or not at present, has little bear- 
ing on your case, as you say she refused you. 
Now, my dear boy, listen to me. Many 
mothers would be greatly alarmed and dis- 
tressed by what you have just told me, and 
would do all in their power to prevent it ; it is 
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not so with me, and I know yonr father thinks 
as I do. Tour happiness has always been our 
great object, and if you truly love this girl, far 
from throwing obstacles in your way, we would 
give you every assistance in our power, always 
supposing she is a lady. Indeed I feel sure you 
would not love one who was not such ; but you 
are too young, my child, to think of such things 
at present, and she, it appears, will not have you. 
Wait a little, and then urge your suit again if 
you see a prospect of success ; if not, turn away 
from the vain pursuit, and devote yourself to 
duty and work ; it will be hard at first, but we 
will help you, and occupation will take the sting 
out of the disappointment before very long. 
You are so young still," she added with tears in 
her eyes, "it cannot be that your life is blight- 
ed." 

I kissed her for her pitying words, and thought 
how happy I was to have such a mother. 
There was that poor fellow Claude, he might 
have been happy now had Lady Feversham 
acted thus. As to her advice, it pointed out 

the only course I could pursue ; and one thing 
VOL. n. M 
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at least was certain, that if I could win over 
Gwendoline I would have no opposition from 
the powers at home. 



I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE ICE. 



T DID not spend all my leave at home, but, 
-■• after a week or two there, returned to Bel- 
murphy, determined, now the field was clear, 
to do the most I could, quietly to obtain Gwen- 
doline's favour, or at least find out for certain 
who my rival was. 

It was a sparkling, frosty Winter's day 
when I again stood on the steps of the hotel at 
Belmurphy, and strolling, as of old, into the 
billiard-room, found there several officers of the 
144th, who had replaced us in the little country 
town. 

m2 
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They took no notice of me when I entered, 
and I, while waiting for the car I had ordered 
to go and call on the Bambridges, lounged 
about watching their play, and criticising their 
manners and appearance. 

They were fine-looking men, two of them 
very handsome, and, I could not help thinking, 
must present a great contrast, in the eyes of the 
inhabitants, to the rather shady appearance of 
our lot. To be sure, Feversham was as fine a 
looking man as you would see anywhere, but 
Ussher was insignificant and married, and aU 
the rest of us were more or less juvenile an<l 
unmanly-looking. 

Suddenly I heard one of them, wham the 
others called Fortescue, exclaim, 

" I say, I wonder who will be at the Bam* 
bridges' to-morrow? The entertainment is to 
be skating on the lake, and dancing in the 
evening. Awfully jolly, I am sure it will be ; 
and those girls are such fun, though thej say 
here the eldest has fallen off in her looks." 

" Never was as good-looking as her sister,'' 
cried another. ^^ I will back Clarissa]against the 
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comity. You will see there will be nothing there 
to-morrow to beat her." 

•* Awfully slow, this frost," went on Fortes- 
cae ; ^^ just as one had got one's hunters into 
order. Skating is all very well, but give me 
liunting — and, by Jove 1 this is the place to do 
it in. Did you ever see ladies ride so straight 
before, and so many of them ?" 

*' Yes, they certainly seem to know how to do 
it," answered another; "but I think skating 
and dancing at the Bambridges' will not be a 
bad substitute." 

Just then my car was ready, and I walked 
off, hearing Fortescue say as I went out : 

"Nice-looking little chap, that; I do not 
know who he is. Waiter, who is that f " 

" The Honourable Vivian Darrell, your hon- 
our," replied that functionary, with a grin. 
" He was one of the ojfficers of the last regiment 
that was quartered here, and he is going to End- 
ley now, sir." 

How this intelligence was received I do not 
know, and did not care, either ; I congratulated 
myself, as I drove along, on having been so 
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very fortunate as to drop in just when some 
little gaiety -was going on. 

The frost had been very severe for some time ; 
the roads were white, and hard as iron, and 
the tramp of the horses' feet and the jingling of 
the harness rang out merrily on the stUl air as 
we trotted along. My spirits rose as each well- 
remembered mile-stone flew by, and before we 
got to Endley I had almost forgotten all my 
sorrows and disappointment in the thought 
that I was once more near her, and should soon 
gaze on her sweet face again. 

They were all in, and delighted to see me, 
but I could not help, even in my joy, noticing 
how altered Gwendoline had become. It was 
not that she was less beautiful — in fact I do 
not think she ever could have appeared so to 
me — but the gay insouciance of her expression 
was gone, her eyes were deeper and more 
mournful, while round the mouth a dejected 
look was visible at times, that I never remem- 
bered remarking there before. 

As I noticed this, I thought indignantly of 
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Claude as I had last seen him, flushed with 
the excitement of the hunt, and pleased with 
his beautiful companion. People tell you it 
is always so with us men ; when the object of 
our affections is not by, we content ourselves 
with whatever in the shape of amusement is 
near at hand. It may be so with some, of that 
I cannot judge ; only I know it was not thus 
with me. Of course I do not mean to say that 
the rush and skurry of a clipping run would 
not put all thoughts of heaven and earth out of 
my mind, except the one business before me, 
or that a hot comer at a battue would not 
occupy me to the entire exclusion of every 
other idea ; but once these moments of breath- 
less excitement were over, the remembrance of 
all I had hoped for and lost would rush upon 
me, and sober even the brilliant recollections of 
my late achievements. 

On this poor girl the trial had told severely ; 
she had no thrilling pursuits to divert her 
mind from mental grief by exposing her to 
bodily peril ; all she could do was to sit and 
brood over her troubles, perhaps rendering them 
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far greater than they really were by the power 
of imaginatiou. 

Clarissa was lively as ever, and paid me 
great attention, desiring me to be sure and come 
early to their party next day. Then she cried, 
after a minute's pause, 

" Have you seen our new defenders ?" 

" I saw them in the billiard-room an hour or 
two ago," I answered, ** but I know none of 
them. I heard the names of two as they talked 
to each other — Fortescue and Beresford. Very 
fine-looking men they seem to be." 

" Yes," she cried, iau^iing ; " do not you think 
BO ? But you have not heard the story connected 
with them. It appears some young lady from 
Belmurphy wrote to their Colonel, as soon as 
it was known they were under orders for this 
place, requesting him to send fine, tall, hand- 
some fellows — men, in fact. (Complimentary to 
you who had just left, was it not?) However, 
he was good-natured, and sent us down these 
good-looking specimens. The flower of the 
flock, I call them, as no doubt they are picked 
men." 
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I laughed. 

" That is a good story, Miss Clarissa. Where 
did you hear it I" 

" Oh ! it is true, I assure you," she replied, 
nodding her head gravely ; " and don't you go 
Miss Clarissaing me, or I shall call you Mr. Dar- 
relL Such old chums as we are need not stand 
on ceremony." 

So she rattled away until it was time for me 
to leave, when she rushed to the window and 
watched me off with an intense appearance of 
interest ; but no sooner was I out of sight than 
she turned to her sister with a comical half- 
sigh. 

" Dear me 1 how foolish I was ever to fancy 
myself in love with that little pet, Vivian 1 He is 
as nice as can be, and my especial darling ; but at 
the same time, I would rather have Captain For- 
tescue's little finger than Madcap's whole body. 
And the darling is just as madly in love with 
you as ever, Gwen. That is what brought him 
.here to-day. I wish you could reward his con- 
stancy. But there — I will not say anything 
more about it if it pains you. Come out and have 
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a little skating ; it is not too late for a turn.'^ 

Next, day I drove out rather early, as I had 
been requested, and helped to get the dancing- 
room into order, under Miss Clarissa's directions, 
who, I suspect, gave me infinitely more trouble 
than was necessary, whilst GwendoUne inter- 
posed now and then to save me from my lively 
tormentor. 

"Now then, Gwen," she cried at last, " I am 
going to play you a waltz, and do you try the 
floor with Vivian. If you pass it, I may be pretty 
sure it is perfection," 

So saying, she dashed off into a swinging 
measure, and, before I had time almost to know 
what I was doing, I was gliding down the 
room with her I loved, in long, easy steps that 
seemed to realise one's idea of floating upon 
air. 

Bound and round we went, when suddenly 
the door opened, and General Bambridge came 
in, followed by the 144th men, who laughed at 
the expression of our faces as we stopped, 
breathless with the pace, and intensely surpris- 
ed at the interruption. 



1 
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In a few minutes I had made their acquaint- 
ance. We were soon good friends, and set 
out towards the lake, where a space had been 
prepared for skating, and where many people 
had already assembled. It was a beautiful day, 
clear, cold, and crisp. The sun was bright in 
the cloudless heavens, but it was freezing bit- 
terly still in the shade. The dark shadows of 
the mountains lay on the smooth glassy surface 
of the frozen lake, and they themselves, wild, 
rugged, and stem, towered over our heads, 
exhibiting every variety of light and shade 
on their craggy sides. 

In the foreground the bright dresses of the 
ladies, their fur coats and dainty hats drawn low 
over arch smiKng faces, heightened the effect of 
the picture, and caused us to pause once or 
twice on our way down the hill leading to the 
spot, in order that we might the better contem- 
plate the scene. 

Soon we joined them, and then all was bustle, 
confusion, and laughter : gentlemen buckling on 
ladies' skates ; ladies essaying to balance them- 
selves for the first time, and nearly pulling 
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down their assistant swains; chairs, occupied 
and nnoccnpied, being pushed over the ice — 
everything was merry and full of life, and I 
was honoured with the office of assisting Gwen- 
doline to buckle on her skates. They must 
have been more than usually troublesome, I 
think, for I remember kneeling before her, and 
holding a long and pleasant conversation in 
that devotional position, looking up into her 
deep sad eyes, that had brightened a little for 
me. 

At last they were on, and away we glided 
amongst the busy throng, in which we pres- 
ently got separated, and I amused myselt 
watching her as she glided gracefully through 
the crowd. After a time she left the place 
where the ice had been swept and prepared, 
gliding off amongst the rougher ground, and 
gradually getting clear of the other skaters. I 
had just noticed this, and had determined to 
follow her as soon as I could shake off the 
young lady with whom I was talking, when a 
loud crack was heard, Gwendoline's fig^e 
seemed to totter and waver for a minute^ and 
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the next moment sank from sight. A crj, shrill 
and terrible in its agony, burst from her as the 
broken fragments floated over the spot where 
she had been^ and active skaters from every 
part glided with marvellous rapidity towards 
the place. 

But love lent me wings, and I was first there. 
How I got in I know not, nor how I found her 
or brought her to the edge, and supported her 
till she was taken from me. Then I believe I 
fell back into the water, and was only rescued 
myself with difficulty. But all this is a blank 
to me, and the next thing I remember is lying 
on a bed in a strange room, with anxious faces 
bending over me, and such painful sensations 
overpowering me that I longed to call out, 
" Let me alone, to die quietly 1" 

But I could not have spoken if I would ; and, 
almost as soon as I had seen them, the grave 
faces faded away from before my eyes, and I was 
once more unconscious. Next time I came to 
myself I was considerably easier, and smiled at 
Clarissa, whose eager face I discerned peeping 
in at the door. 
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" You are better 1" she cried, seeing me look 
at her. " I will go and tell Gwendoline ; she is 
430 very anxious." 

I was tired then, and slept for many 
hours ; I think it was next day before I 
became thoroughly conscious of everything 
around me. Then Gwendoline came in to 
see me, thanked me with tears and smiles 
for having saved her life, and told me she had 
recovered very soon, not having been long 
under water ; but as she was being drawn out I 
flank, got under the ice, and was not recovered 
for so long that they had almost despaired of 
my ever being brought to life again. For- 
tunately Dr. Brown was there, and under his 
care, after an hour of anxious watching, I 
began to give signs of vitality. After this 
I was very weak, and unable to move for a 
day or two, during which time Gwendoline 
devoted all her energies to amuse and be- 
guile the weary hours I had to pass as an 
invalid. 

One day she asked me where Lord Fevers- 
ham was now ; then some evil spirit tempted 
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me to try and advance my cause at his expense, 
and I answered : 

" He was at home until quite lately, but his 
place is a good way from ours, and I only saw 
him one day, when he was escorting Miss Pren- 
dergast, the heiress, out hunting. 

GwendoKne started, and her colour came and 
went fitfully as she replied, 

" What is she like, this Miss Prendergast I" 

"Very pretty," I answered; *'some people 
admire her immensely, and she certainly is a 
Bplendid rider. They say in our county her 
people intend her to marry Claude, and he 
seems to pay her a good deal of atten- 
tion." 

I could have killed myself the next minute 
for having uttered those words, when I saw 
what an effect they produced on her. Her 
whole face, even to her lips, turned pale, and 
she turned away ; then, before I had time to 
think or speak, the colour mounted again hotly 
to cheek and brow, whilst looking at me she 
said decidedly, 

" I do not beheve it ; you do not know what 
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yon are talking of; Clande FeverBham is fertfaer 
above those who slander him in oonstancj, 
tmth, and patience than they can even dream 
o£ Yon do not know the man yon malign, or 
yon wonld snrely refirain firom speaking against 
him, and laying to his charge things of which 
he is incapable. Do not talk to me again like 
this, yon have almost made me forget what yon 
did for me, and why yon are now lying there 
ill. Forgive me," she went on, holding ont her 
hand, '^yon tried me too &r, and I fear I have 
been hard on yon." 

I kissed the hand she held to me passion- 
ately, yet wearily, for I felt the barrier was as 
great as ever between ns, and I conld not yet 
hope for success, even if I ever conld dare to do 
so. 

As for Gwendoline, it was evident she did not 
believe one word of the report I told her, and 
was inclined to consider I had caught np some 
stray remark and exaggerated it thus, through 
my earnest desire to see her separated entirely 
from him, and my wish to put myself in his 
place. She forgave me because I was ill, and 
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had just saved her life, but it was evident she 
was not only pained, but disappointed in me, 
and became mistrustful. 

Her suspicion of me grieved me deeply, and I 
determined that, as soon as I was able to move, 
I would return home for the remainder of my 
leave ; but it was several days before I could 
do this, as I had caught cold in consequence 
of my ducking, and there was a good deal 
of low fever hanging about me, rendering it 
imperative I should keep quiet, until I was 
stronger. During the time I remained, Gwendo- 
line seemed to keep a constant watch over every- 
thing I said, as though she feared I might pain 
her by a repetition of what I had before mention- 
ed; but I was on my guard, and kept clear of 
all dangerous topics, so that shortly before I 
went she seemed to have reinstated me in the 
position I used to occupy in her favour. 

At parting, the tears stood in her eyes, as she 
said, " Farewell, Vivian I I shall never forget I 
owe my life to you." In another moment she 
was gone, and I was slowly saying good-bye to 
the rest of the family, in the hope she might 

VOL. n. N 
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return before I left. After dawdling some time, 
I was obHged to get on my car without seeing 
her, and drive off in a hurry, for fear of being late 
for the train. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 



T HAVE said that when Claude was out hunt- 
-■• ing that day, with Cecil Egerton and Miss 
Prendergast, his leave was nearly up, and that he 
went to Dublin next day. I was at Belmurphy 
for some time after, but when I did return to 
the regiment, of course the first thing I thought 
of doing was of going to see him. I had arrived 
at my quarters rather late in the evening, and 
when I went down to the ante-room, I found 
Claude was out, though a good many of 
my other friends were there; amongst them, 
Mayleigh, looking as cunning and ferrety as 

ever. I was rather disappointed at not seeing 

N 2 
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Feversham, and asked Mayleigh, who was 
nearest to me, to tell me where he was. 

"He has gone out to dinner somewhere/* 
replied the little lieutenant; "Feversham has 
got quite lively, I can tell you, since his visit to 
England. I used to think he was very spoony 
about Miss Bambridge, but I suppose I must 
have been mistaken, for he goes about a good 
deal, and seems all right. Not that he is a 
fellow who would show it, if he was ever so 
hard hit. But there are reports that he is after 
some heiress in England. Is it true f 

** Indeed I cannot tell," I replied, "I saw very 
little of him ; though we live in the same county, 
our places are so far apart, he might do any- 
thing without our knowledge." 

I said this, not because I did not think 
that in this instance report might be correct, but 
because I knew how annoyed Claude would be, 
and how angry he would feel with me, with 
very good reason, if I gave any information on 
the matter. So I evaded it, and something 
calling off Mayleigh's attention, I escaped any 
more questioning. 
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Bnt his words had set me thinking of my 
cousin, and I began to remember how very anxi- 
ous he had been to avoid me, whenever I had 
met him during our leave, and how very dis- 
agreeable his manner had invariably been. It 
was not like him, for even when most tried by 
the rivalry that had at one time existed between 
us, he had always — when not under the influ- 
ence of jealous feeling — ^been most friendly with 
me ; why he should be different now, I could 
not understand. I in no way interfered with 
his new fancy, and I had not even ventured to 
allude to it, when speaking to him, so I could 
not have annoyed him by any chance remark. 

Of course I was sure a few minutes' explana- 
tion would dissipate any misunderstanding that 
could have sprung up between us, and would 
have been very grieved to think that he, my 
particular friend and ally, whom I loved for his 
strong, kind, upright character, should have 
learnt to think badly of me, and to shun me. I 
fancied that perhaps when he came back from 
the place at which he was dining he would 
come up to my rooms to see me ; it was what we 
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had often done before, when either of ns return- 
ed after an absence, and I knew that if this 
clond that had been between us had passed 
away, he would come and do so again. Being 
tired, therefore, I went up to my room, and sat 
down to dream before a blazing fire. 

What pleasant things those dreams are, and 
what a pity it is that no reality ever comes up 
to them. They are dangerous too : they are so 
apt to make us discontented with life as it is, 
to make us long for a world much brighter 
and happier than this one can ever be. I wish 
1 had a chance of being and doing all I can 
fancy myself being and doing, but I believe 
there is a fate follows me, and of late, in my low 
spirited moods, I have begun to firame a theory, 
to account for that which is sufficiently discour- 
aging to those whom it concerns. It is this : 
there are in this world a great number of 
people who, without being very gay or high- 
spirited — though in many instances they are so 
— ^have a wonderful power of resistance to the 
depressing and overwhelming influences of life. 
They are the men who can never be entirely 
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knocked down, or quelled by any blow, but 
who, as soon as it has fallen, gather themselves 
up again for the fight, and if forced to abandon 
one point, turn to another ; never yielding, and 
though knowing when and where they are 
beaten, not the less for that maintaining the 
struggle. 

Napoleon praised us highly when he said 
that those Englishmen did not know when they 
were beaten ; and yet I think the courage is 
higher that continues the battle, knowing it 
is defeated. 

The people of whom I have spoken, who 
will not give in, who turn from one standing- 
point to another, are precisely those on whom 
the heaviest trials are laid. " The back is fitted 
for the burden," we have all heard, and really 
in cases such as those of which I speak it appears 
as if the proverb was true. I thought, as I sat by 
the fire dreaming, that there was perhaps some- 
ttdng of that tough power of resistance in me, 
and that thereby I was fated to the troubles I en- 
dured, and perhaps fitted to bear them ; I hoped 
so. I had already experienced one very great 
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sorrow, which I assnred myself would be lasting, 
but I did not mean to let it crush me ; on the 
contrary, I felt that it would perhaps stir me up 
to do more and better work than I should ever 
have effected without such a stimulant. But 
whilst thinking over Claude's late conduct, I 
seemed to feel some slight foreshadowing of 
sorrow in that quarter also, which I knew would 
add a little to the burden I already had to 
bear. 

Unless your circumstances have been very 
prosperous, dreaming over the fire, though at 
first blissful, is almost sure in the end to give 
one the blues. I succeeded in working myself 
into that frame of mind very rapidly, though at 
intervals I used to laugh at myself, and call 
myself a fool for giving way to fancies. 

Is there a great and wise man who can con- 
trol his thoughts at all times, putting what 
is foolish, and useless, and bitter away at will ; 
calling up pleasant, kindly, cheerful imagina- 
tions in their place. Certainly I am not such 
an individual, neither is Claude, I know. I 
doubt if such a mortal exists, though people 
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often say to those who fret over " trifles light as 
air," *' you should not think about them." 

The eyening passed on as I mused, and 
still I was alone, though I was sure, when it got 
late, that Feversham must have returned ; there 
was no help for it however, he was evidently 
not coming to see me that night. I won- 
dered what could be the reason of his departure 
from our old kind custom, whilst I prepared to 
turn in. 

I did not see him till next morning on parade, 
and he was then so markedly and disagreeably 
distant in his manner, that I knew, whatever the 
cause of offence was between us, it had grown 
worse by thinking over, and not better. I was 
puzzled, and my mind was more occupied trying 
to discover what could be the matter than with 
the business on hand ; so that I received two 
rebukes for stupid mistakes, before I could 
concentrate my attention on my work. 1 was 
in Claude's company, he was my Captain, as I 
have said several times, and it was he who now 
pulled me up for my blunders. I fancied he 
spoke with greater sharpness and bitterness 
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than I had ever known him do about snch 
matters before^ and I am sure far more harshly 
than when he reprimanded Flower for some- 
thing similar to what I had done. It seem- 
ed to me there was a cold contemptuous 
tone in his voice, that, if I had been con- 
scious of wrong-doing, would have cut me 
to the quick, that, as it was, nettled and chafed 
me, and almost made me determine I would 
make no efforts towards re-establishing the old 
friendship between us. But I had liked him so 
much, and I believed him to be so truly noble 
and upright in his character, that I could not 
bear he should think badlv of me, and therefore 
was slow to relinquish the idea of finding out 
what it was that annoyed him. 

When parade was over, Claude came to me, 
and said in a sharp, business-like tone : ^' You 
are subaltern of the day, are you not, Darrell ?** 

" Yes," I replied ; " is there anything special 
to look after T 

" I only wanted to warn you," replied Fevers- 
ham, with severity, ^' that I find discipline has 
been a great deal too lax lately, and duty not 
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properly attended to. When we were down in 
the country, I am afraid I was as careless as the 
rest of yon, but I mean to be very strict in 
future; I thought it right to warn you that 
I shall expect you to attend to everything 
that lies within your duty. If I find you have 
slurred over anything, or hurried through any 
part of your work, I shall be seriously dis- 
pleased, and shall find means for making you 
more careful in future. Have you been over 
the dormitories to-day ?" 

It so happened I had shirked that part 
of my duty that day. I had often done so 
before, as it was a task I particularly disliked ; 
Porter, the battalion orderly-serjeant, had done 
it, and had reported on it to me. I hesi- 
tated, seeing by Claude's face that I was in for 
a row if I admitted the truth, yet of course 
never for a moment dreaming of not doing sc 
Such an idea as that of escaping from an awk- 
ward situation by equivocation would never 
have entered into my head; what held me 
silent was sheer vexation and wonder that, out 
of all the multifarious duties that fall to the lot 
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of the subaltern of the day, he should have hit 
on the one which I had tiot only shirked on this 
particular morning, but which I was most jfre- 
quently in the habit of shirking. Before I could 
reply he went on : 

" You need not take the trouble of concoct- 
ing an answer. I know that you have not been 
over the rooms, and will spare you invent- 
ing either a plausible tale to excuse your 
shortcomings, or an equivocation to deceive 
me. 

His words were uttered in a tone of withering 
contempt, and he turned as if to walk away ; 
but I was mad with passion, both at the words 
and at the tone in which they wer6 uttered ; 
and forgetting alike that he was my captain, 
and that he was a strong^ full-grown man, 
while I was but a slight, active lad, I sprang at 
him, and seized him by the shoulder, shaking 
him in my anger and saying, 

"How dare you hint 1 do not speak the 
truth ! How dare you insinuate I was about 
to invent anything to deceive you !" 

As soon as he recovered from the first shock 
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of my attack he pushed me back from him, 
calmly and firmly, with an irresistible strength. 
I could not withstand, and answered, 

" You ask me why 1 doubt your truth. Must 
I remind you of the French proverb — * Qui a 
menti une fois mentira toujoura ' ? I should have 
thought you could understand, without my 
being obliged to bring bygones to your 
memory." 

I stood and gazed at him, too astonished, too 
dumbfoundered, to renew my assault, even had I 
wished to do so ; but I had no means of chastis- 
ing him, and my own strength was not adequate 
to the task. Still I could not allow this insult 
to pass unpunished, and I determined, the next 
time we were on leave together, he should ren- 
der me an account for every dishonouring word 
he had uttered. 

As this, my only means of retaliation, dawned 
on me, I said, 

"1 do not understand to what you allude. 
Lord Feversham — I think you must be mad ; 
but this I do know, that no man, whether sane 
or insane, shall use such words to me without 
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paying for it dearly. In the position we occu- 
py now to each other, I cannot treat you as you 
deserve, but when we are next on leave, you 
must meet the consequences of having so gross- 
ly insulted me." 

" It is a pity you did not remember the differ- 
ence in our positions a little sooner," he said, 
dryly. " Fortunately for you, there was no one 
by " (we were in a corridor leading up to my 
quarters) "when you flew at my throat just 
now. It is only on account of your father and 
mother, not for your own sake, that I re- 
frain from reporting your conduct; but if you 
are not more cautious in future, I shall be 
driven to exposing you. As to your talk about 
my meeting the consequences when we go on 
leave, I decline to do so, if you mean by that 
that I am to fight a duel with you. There are 
many reasons why I should not do so. First, 
it is forbidden by the laws of the land and the 
regulations of the service ; second, your rela- 
tionship to me makes it impossible that I could 
run the risk of staining my hands with your 
blood; then your extreme youth, and many 
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more reasons besides, all render it impossible, 
I could listen to such a challenge from you, even 
if I did not consider that the crime of which I 
accuse you is quite sufficient to put you beyond 
all recognition as a gentleman, or one whom an 
honourable man could in any way be bound to 
meet. Do not make a fool of yourself again," 
he continued, as he saw that, stung by his last 
speech, I was about to strike him. " Remem- 
ber, already I could have you brought before a 
court-martial; if 1 spare you, it is only be- 
cause I know what sorrow your being turned 
out of the Army would cause your poor 
mother." 

" Pray do not spare me on that account," I 
cried ; ",my mother, if she knew what provoked 
me to act in the way I did, would be the very 
last person to wish I had taken it quietly. But 
I insist that you do not drag her name into our 
conversation, or try to shelter yourself from 
the results of your evil-speaking behind any 
allusion to her. After the unprovoked man- 
ner in which you have brought such 
charges against me, you are not fit to men- 
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tion her, or to claim relationship with hen** 

" Say, rather, that you are not fit to do so," 
he replied, coldly. " What could have tempted 
you to be so base, Darrell? I do not understand 
it." 

His tone changed as he uttered the latter 
part of the sentence, and he seemed to look at 
me wonderingly. At the change my anger 
abated — ^it was evident there was some mys- 
tery here ; I was so totally ignorant of what 
wrong-doing he could be hinting at, that I 
thought I would make a trial to settle matters. 

^^ I do not in the least know to what baseness 
you allude," I said. " I am not aware of having 
done anything wrong, except this business of 
the dormitories, which, after all, is a trifle. But 
if you will tell me what has annoyed you, per- 
haps I can explain it. It strikes me as being 
both ridiculous and uncomfortable that we old 
friends should be quarrelling with one another 
without an attempt to come to an under- 
standing." 

" 1 will hear no explanation from you," he 
replied, coldly. "You must be well aware, 
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from what I hiave said, that I have found out 
your dguble-dealing. It is not likely that, 
knowing what I do know, I would listen to your 
plausible account of how the thing happened, 
or perhaps your denial of what I know to be 
the truth." 

" By Heaven ! you shall pay for this I" I cried, 
springing towards him, quite beside myself. I 
believe that if I had had a knife, or any deadly 
weapon with me then except my sword, Ishould 
have killed him in my rage ; but I had not been 
accustomed to use my sword as a weapon of 
oflTence, and except that I found it in my way 
as I tried to close with him, I did not think 
about it. He kept his temper, and leaning 
his back against the wall, held me motion- 
less, in spite of my violent efforts to free my- 
self; whilst holding me so, he spoke again. 

" Don't be a fool, Darrell," he said, with icy 
distinctness ; " you will force me to report you, 
and take steps against you, if you behave in 
this insane fashion. It would be much wiser 
and better for you to make a resolution to cor- 
rect yourself of such debasing tendencies; 
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you ought to be thankful that it was I, and not 
another man, whom you were tempted to treat 
in such a manner. Had this occurrred to any- 
one else, you would soon have been known for 
what you are, and public opinion in the regi- 
ment would have compelled you to leave, even 
had you not made yourself amenable to its legal 
jurisdiction by some overt act of violence and in- 
subordination, as you have done this day. Go. 
As I told you before, I am willing to spare you 
for your parents' sake, but I am not willing to 
have anything more to do with you than I can 
help." 

He let me go as he spoke and moved off to 
his quarters, but I followed him. 

*' I will be revenged for this I" I cried, as I 
came up with him again. " You may not be 
willing to meet me in an honourable and gentle- 
manly manner ; but if you will not, I will take 
my satisfaction some other way. You have 
refused to explain the gross insults you have 
offered me — ^insults such as no Darrell has 
ever received tamely, and you shaU pay for 
them." 
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" No Darrell so fitr forgot what was due to 
his honour and his name before as to lay him- 
self open to such words being used of him 
truly," replied Feversham. "I grieve for the 
fall of the old chivalrous code of your family, 
even whilst I tell you what I consider you : — a 
traitor — and worse." 

" A traitor !" I cried, a vague conception that 
this misunderstanding might in some way be 
connected with Gwendoline Bambridge rising 
within me. "Surely you do not mean to say 
that you think I should not have continued true 
to my old allegiance, merely because you were 
not successful ? — that I should not try to win 
her when I found your suit was in vain V* 

" How dare you speak of that to me?" cried 
Claude, turning almost livid with passion. " You 
ought to be ashamed to mention her name; 
you ought to shrink from speaking about the 
ill-success of my love, knowing what you do 
about it. I will not listen to you any more ; 
and I warn you to keep well out of my sight 
in future ; for if you speak to me again as you 
have spoken this morning, I think I might al- 
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most be mad enough to take your punishment 
into my own hands." 

Then while I shrank back in dismay at the 
terrible hatred shown in his flashing eyes and 
set features, he turned firom me, and going into 
his own rooms, which were near, shut the door 
with a bang. I heard him turn the key in the 
lock, as if he would say that by that action he 
locked me for ever out of his sight, and from 
his mind. 

I stood where he left me, feeling dazed and 
bewildered, which was partly the effect of the 
height to which my own paseionfl had been 
raised, and partly the result of the intense mys- 
tery that hung over all this. I seemed like a 
man groping in the dark, and ever getting 
farther and further away from the light, losing 
myself in a labyrinth of confasing conjecture. 
Was Claude mad? or had some one been in- 
venting wicked stories of me ? and if so, who 
could that person be. Supposing anyone had 
done so, why had he not come to me and 
asked me about it, and listened to my explana- 
tions, instead of persistently refrising to hear any- 
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thing I had to say. And he had hinted that I 
was that most vile and cowardly of all vile and 
cowardly things — a liar ; for that, in plain nn- 
vamiehed English, was the meaning of what he 
had said; he had declared that I had sullied 
our noble and honourable name by so con- 
temptible a vice, that in me the family had been 
disgraced. When I came to remember all that 
he had said, my thoughts were maddening, 
and set all the blood in my body boiling, till 
my head was dizzy with the tumultuous throb- 
bing caused by the violence of my passion. 

And I had no redress for it, no hope of re- 
venge, at least for some time ; it was true, as he 
had said, that I had put myself in his power by 
my attack on him ; he could no doubt have 
brought me up before a court-martial, and my 
violent acts would then have told terribly 
against me, perhaps caused my dismissal from 
the service. I was not quite sure about that. 
I had interest, and my ideas were still hazy as 
to how far interest would go hand in hand with 
military usage ; moreover I had never had any 
experience in a case like this one of mine. I 
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really did not want to leave the Army yet ; I had 
been such a short time in it, that it would seem 
something very like disgrace, were I to be 
turned out so summarily, just at the commence- 
ment of my career, even if the oflTence with 
which I was charged was not considered a very 
heinous one. 

But the insults my cousin had heaped upon 
me could not be passed over and submitted to ; 
the time would come when I should have it in 
my power to show him that the man he de- 
spised had not forgotten his words ; I began 
to feel, for the first time, the full strength of a 
Corsican proverb I but dimly remembered, which 
was something to the effect that if one kept an 
injury seven years, and then seven years more, 
in the end the day of retaliation would come. 

I had never felt inclined to look upon re- 
venge as a duty before ; now it seemed to me 
the honour of the family would be tarnished if 
I did not resent those words of Feversham's. 

I had leant thus motionless against the wall, 
where Claude left me, for a good while, taking 
no heed of the flight of time, so deeply was I 
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absorbed in considering what had just happen- 
ed, when Feversham came ont of his room, and 
passed by me on his way along the corridor, 
without looking at me, or appearing to see 
me. I knew he did see me, by the fixed expres- 
sion of his eyes, but it was evident he did not 
wish to renew the discussion between us, and 
hoped by pretending not to observe me he 
might be allowed to pass in peace. 

And I did let him pass ; first because there 
could be no possible good in repeating what 
had been already said, which would be the 
probable result of any attempt on my part to 
make a change in our relations, whether with 
a view to resenting the insults 1 had received, or 
to establishing a better understanding. Then 
it suddenly struck me that no doubt he believe- 
ed I had remained there on purpose to besiege 
him in his rooms, and either to prevent his leav- 
ing them, or to attack him when he did leave 
them. In spite of this idea, for which I had cer- 
tainly given him some cause, he had come boldly 
forth, braving the probabilities of a scene. I 
had not considered, until I saw him, in what 
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light my presence there might be viewed, but 
when I did recognise the aspect it must bear to 
others, I left him alone; and when he had 
passed, I went on to my own room. 

I was very much put out by the whole affair, 
and grieved and desperately angry. My mental 
state resembled the bodily state of a man who 
has had a severe beating. My mind was sore 
all over ; there was hardly a thought that could 
come into it that did not press more or less 
heavily on some aching part. All former asso- 
ciations, all present pleasures, all future antici- 
pations had been trampled on and injured, be- 
cause he had been my best friend all my life, 
and since I had joined we had been so much 
together that I could not look forward to enjoy- 
ment of a life in which henceforth he was to 
have no part. 

He was ungrateful too, for in my small way 
I had done much for him, and had always 
been willing to do more, even to the furthest 
limit of my ability. I had even pleaded his 
cause with Gwendoline Bambridge (my con- 
science told me that of that service at least he 
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was not aware), and this was the way in which 
he rewarded me. 

My idol was shattered, at least in a great 
measure, but it was not entirely dethroned, and 
for that I ought to have been more thankftil 
than I was. It was evident he had heard some- 
thing very bad against me, which he believed. 
A man such as I had imagined him should in 
justice have given me a chance of defending 
myself; but it was his keen appreciation and 
worship of honour that caused his over-severity, 
and it rose in part from his old affection for 
me. We are always hardest on the faults of 
those we love best. 

Long afterwards 1 knew what Claude had 
felt and endured on that day ; how he had been 
torn by conflicting feelings ; by disgust and anger 
at what he believed to be my baseness — for he 
had taken his mother's equivocation as a full 
acknowledgment of my guilt — and by the old 
tender liking for one who had been his Httle 
companion and pupil in all the manly sports in 
which he excelled. He remembered how we 
had been accustomed to spend his holiday time 
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together, when I was still too young to go in 
tor many lessons ; and afterwards, when I was 
under a tutor, how he used to stir me up to 
greater exertions than I should have cared to 
make but for his influence, or than my tutor 
would have expected of me. I was always 
at the Castle when he was there, and he had 
felt for me the protecting love of an elder for a 
younger brother. 

Now it was all changed. He wondered how 
it was that I could have fallen so low as I must 
have done to act such a part, either towards 
him or towards any other man. I had had no 
such example, either in my own home or among 
those I had met since I had been out in the 
world. He could only account for it by sup- 
posing that I had by nature some miserable 
degeneracy of character, which showed itself thus. 
He thought me a fellow with a black drop in 
his heart, that neither kindness, nor precept, nor 
example had been able to eradicate, and that 
would break forth again and again, during my 
course through life, when it was least ex- 
pected to show itself. 
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But, whatever passed through his mind, and 
in whatever light he viewed my supposed con- 
duct, the results of his thoughts on that subject 
were soon apparent ; he was harsh to me in a 
manner that was unusual from him to anybody, 
and still more extraordinary in the eyes of our 
comrades as coming from him to me, for they 
were all well aware that I used to be a favourite* 
with him — in fact that, in his eyes, if everything 
that Madcap did was not altogether and abso- 
lutely right, it was certainly pardonable, and 
must be overlooked accordingly. Now he 
seemed to be perpetually on the watch for 
some wrong-doing on my part, and any neglect 
of duty, or even the foolish pranks in which I 
sometimes indulged, always provoked from him 
either punishment or censure. I was irritated 
almost beyond all bearing constantly. I had 
not been accustomed to command my temper, 
and had great difficulty in restraining my tongu©^ 
when I was chidden in no measured terms for 
some oversight so slight that I knew anybody 
else would not have remarked it. 

" What is up between you and Feversham f * 
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asked Mayleigh one day, after a very carious 
scene between us. 

Something had occurred which did not please 
Claude, and he as usual had blamed me for it. 
I answered rather hotly that I had had nothing 
to do with the matter in question ; whereupon 
Feyersham looked at me hard, with a reproach- 
ful, contemptuous expression, opened his mouth 
as if to speak, and then, controlling himself 
with a visible effort, turned away and left the 
room. I knew what all this meant well enough 
— he simply did not believe what I said, but did 
not choose to show his opinion of me before the 
others. So far it was considerate, for the old 
proverb says if you throw mud enough some of 
it is sure to stick; if Feversham had loudly 
announced his opinion of me — or rather if, for 
fear of consequences, he had said what he 
thought of me quietly — he would have found 
plenty of fellows willing to take his view of my 
character and side vnth him, notwithstanding 
the fact that I was generally liked. 

However, Mayleigh had asked me what wa« 
up, and I had put him off as best I might, tell- 
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ing him thai Feversham had been down on m& 
of late, for some cause I could not fathom or 
imderstand. 

"It is very odd," replied Mayleigh, "for he 
used to be so fond of you, and 1 believe that is 
what makes him so savage now. I will ask him, 
and find out what it is." 

" You had better mind what you are about,' ^ 
I said, wamingly. 

I had an idea that Mayleigh would get 
a rap over the knuckles if he attempted to 
meddle with Feversham in his present mood ; 
and though I did not like Mayleigh, I thought 
I might as well spare him the snubbing he was 
sure to get. Mayleigh, however, was one of 
those fellows who always know better than 
everybody else, so he laughed at me, think- 
ing, I really believe, that Claude would feel 
quite flattered at his impertinent questions. 

Next time they were alone, he accordingly 
opened the subject. 

"What is wrong between you and Madcap ?" 
he said. **You used to be such friends, and 
now you never speak ; and you are dreadfully 
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-down on the poor little beggar, besides/* 

"Any quarrel I have with Darrell is entirely 
of a private nature, and not at all connected 
with the regiment," answered Feversham, 
43tiffly. 

If Mayleigh had not had such a very good 
opinion of himself he might have seen he was 
approaching dangerous ground, from the dark 
frown that gathered on his Captain's brow. 

" Ah 1 then there is a quarrel between you and 
the little fellow. I thought so, though he said 
he did not know why you were so savage to 
him. Tell me what it is, and perhaps I can put 
matters straight," he continued, with what I 
beUeve was a kind intention. 

"I thank you, Mayleigh," replied Claude, 
dryly, " but I have a fancy I can manage my 
own afiairs better than other people can do it 
for me. I will trouble you not to interfere be- 
tween Darrell and me in future." With that 
Claude laid down his paper, and walked out of 
the room, thinking as he went — " So that 
young ruffian said he did not know why I was 
annoyed with him. Just what I should have 
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expected him to say, after all that has occurred ; 
but it is very dreadful. What would his parents 
say if they knew how he was turning out I I 
must hide it as long as I can. Whenever it 
does come to light, as those things always do, 
they will suffer 'quite enough misery, without 
my letting the knowledge poison their lives so 
soon." 

Sometimes when I had been given a number 
of irritating and aggravating things to attend to, 
or had been worried about minutiae which I did 
not understand, and which I considered it was 
the duty of the non-commissioned officers to 
attend to, I would be ready to break into open 
revolt — to take a horsewhip and thrash my cou- 
sin, or do some other mad and foolish act, that 
should be a revenge for the insults I had re- 
ceived, and would ensure my dismissal from the 
service. I could have left it any day peaceably 
and quietly, but that was not what I wanted. 
I was goaded almost to madness, and I felt as 
if some desperate, insane act would relieve my 
mind, and that its attendant consequences 
would, by the mere fact of their increasing the 
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magnitude of the evil, calm the wild turbulence 
of my passion. 

I do not know how it was that I did not 
break out into some terrible act of insubordina- 
tion at that time. I was constantly on the 
point of doing so; I think it was only the 
companionship of Cecil Egerton, who had by 
that time returned from leave, that prevented 
me, and made me, day by day, submit myself 
without complaint to the contemptuous looks 
and constant severity of my cousin. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



AN ACCIDENT. 



TT was getting near the end of Winter hj 
■*■ this time, or rather it -was the beginning 
of Spring, being near the end of March. 
The ground was being ploughed and sown, 
and many packs of hounds had given up himt- 
ing. That, was a matter of great regret to 
many of us. We had had plenty of good hunt- 
ing during the Winter, but it is one of those 
things for which one's liking increases, the more 
opportunity one has for gratifying that liking. 

We had, many of us, very good hunters, and 
they were now in tip-top condition. It would 
be a shame not to turn them to account, 
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in the way of a steeple-chase, or something of 
that kind, when they were in such good train- 
ing. So we all thought, and talked the matter 
over, to see when, where, and how it was to be 
managed. 

I had old Blackfoot over with me, and I was 
pleased to think he had never beenfitter m his life. 
There were good horses, as I have said, in the 
regiment, but I thought his science, experience, 
and cool courage ought to be worth something 
in the matter ; considering, also, that he was up 
to weight, and as sound in wind and limb as a 
hunter need be. I was inclined to be confiden- 
tial with him, as one often is with a horse that 
one has long known and valued, and used to 
talk to him about the matter when I went down 
'to see him every day. He was of opinion that 
he might do the trick, though both he and I 
were obliged to confess we were a little a&aid 
of James's mare Brunette ; a beautiful creature, 
^th a fiery temper, and the speed of an ante- 
lope. As for Thunderbolt, Claude Feversham's 
horse, we entertained a kind of contempt for 
him, which was greatly heightened by my bitter 
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leeKngs against his master, in which of course 
I supposed Blackfoot shared. 

I have a tendency to theorise about horses, 
and to endue them with a great deal more, not 
only of individual character themselves, but also 
of perception of individual character ; and I never 
could ride a horse for a quarter of an hour 
without fancying I understood its thoughts and 
feelings, almost as plainly as if it had been 
endowed with powers of speech. It was no won- 
der, therefore, that, in the case of my old friend 
Blackfoot, I imagined he really sympathised 
with me, and that I persuaded myself I could 
understand and sympathise with him. 

Everything was arranged ; our course was 
chosen, our day fixed, and we were all on the 
tip-toe of excitement. We had got up a very 
good card, and expected to have a large attend- 
ance — that is to say, if the day was fine, which 
I fervently prayed it might be, as I hate riding 
in rain, with the reins slipping through your 
fingers at every jump. Old Blackfoot was steady 
enough as a rule, but I knew that in the first 
rush and skurry of a steeple-chase he would 
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require a good deal of holding, being inclined 
to be ambitious, and having some fine notions 
about taking a lead, and keeping it, which, 
though doubtless glorious, were too high-flown 
in style for him to be quite sure of carrying them 
out successfully. Anyone who has tried to 
ride a pulling horse in wet weather will under- 
stand why I hoped it would be dry, and why 
I really experienced a feeling of relief when 
the day dawned bright and sunny; not too 
bright however, because the sun was frequently 
obscured by light passing clouds, but sufficient- 
ly so to make the landscape look its best, and 
to give us the certainty of a fine day, and of 
a good attendance of spectators. 

It was a glorious Spring morning, when we 
assembled on the course to see the race run; 
gay indeed was the scene as our drag drove up, 
and halted near the winning-post. Our stewards 
had arranged everything with an eye to ap- 
pearance as well as comfort, a forethought 
which resulted in a very pretty coup-ctorilj 
and called forth several exclamations of ad- 
miration from the carriage loads of ladies 
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that now began to appear from all directions. 

Claude was going to ride of course, and un- 
derneath his light grey overcoat concealed a 
very smart and jockey-like turn-out, of green 
and white, colours that were sure to win him 
the applause of the populace, no matter whether 
he was successful or not. But 1 do not suppose 
he had remembered that fact in choosing his 
<jolours; more probably it was because green 
had been a favourite with Gwendoline Bam- 
bridge, for which reason I would also have worn 
it, but that he had taken it. Finding the colours 
I wished for appropriated, I had contented my- 
self with a dark blue and white, a mixture that 
I believed suited my dingy complexion. The 
other riders divided amongst them all the 
■colours of the rainbow, and many more besides 
no doubt, but at present all their gay trappings 
were concealed from observation under their 
overcoats. 

We were weighed after some delay, without 
which no amateur races could ever come off^ 
and as soon as the bell rang for mounting, we 
sprang into our seats. Claude on his chestnut 
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liunter, Thunderbolt, was the first to canter 
past the grand stand ; it is unnecessary to say 
that, wearing green, the crowd cheered him to the 
echo. Being in Ireland, that was but natural, and 
whether he lost or won the rider of Thunder- 
bolt might make sure of applause. But inde- 
pendently of that, bis handsome face and grace- 
ful seat would have earned him all the ladies* 
good wishes, but that he was followed closely 
by a still more good-looking man, dressed all in 
scarlet, a colour that well became his dark com- 
plexion, and that set off the deep rich tints of 
the brown black mare he rode. This was 
James, our Adjutant, and the beautiful animal 
that carried him, and that danced along the 
ground with impatience as it walked, was 
Brunette, the only thing in the race that 
Blackfoot and I had agreed to fear. 

As for me, I came in for a great deal more praise 
than I had ever expected, or than I deserved ; 
but part of this, no doubt, was owing to 
the beauty of my horse (Blackfoot was a very 
handsome, steel-grey thoroughbred, with black 
points), and my own youthful appearance. 
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" As handsome as a picture, bless his pretty 
face !" I heard one old woman say to another ; 
and I felt almost as much indignation as pleas- 
ure, for I knew that, if they had not thought 
me a small boy, they would not have considered 
me so good-looking." 

"Thunderbolt is in a worse temper than 
usual," said the Colonel to Captain Carruthers. 
"Don't you notice it? he is a headstrong, mis- 
chievous brute, and I would rathier Feversham 
rode him in a steeple-chase than that I did." 

'^ Oh I he is all safe, with such a man as he 
has ou him," replied Carruthers, carelessly. " I 
think he has as good a chance of winning as 
any of the others." 

That chestnut brute's temper put us all out 
dreadfully at the start, but at last, after several 
failures, we got away well together, and then I 
noticed that Thunderbolt was really more un^ 
manageable than usual. He had an unpleasant 
habit, when he was galloping, of throwing him- 
self forward into the air, coming down with a 
downward swing of his head, and powerful 
fore-hand, enough almost to pull his rider 
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out of the saddle; every time he did this, 
he seemed to do it more violently. When 
"we were nearing the first fence, 1 wondered 
how he would ever get over it, if he continued 
to go wild like that. Claude was trying to 
wait on Brunette, who was leading, but I iancied 
he would have to give way to the impetuosity of 
his steed presently, and go to the front whether 
he liked it or not. In any case. Brunette, 
speedy and hot-tempered, was making the pace 
a cracker, and I was content to keep up quietly 
a little in the rear, trusting to the grey's stay- 
ing powers to bring him to the right place 
when he was wanted. 

In this order we parsed the first fence, 
Brunette leading. Thunderbolt, who very near- 
ly tumbled head over heels over the wall, from 
over-haste, next, and I along with four or five 
others, all in a clump together behind. So we 
went on over several fences, the headstrong 
chestnut having now got the head, and be- 
coming apparently more impracticable every 
minute ; it was not the least good letting him 
out, in the hopes of calming him, the sound of 
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the hoofstrokes behind him, added to his fury, 
the faster he was allowed to go the faster he 
wanted to go. There is a limit to pace in 
everything, even in steeplechasing, and Fevers- 
ham was evidently in difficulties, trying to 
keep his unmanageable quadruped within the 
limits that would admit of his getting safely 
over the obstacles before him. It must have 
been severe work, and it was likely he would 
get blown before the horse. 

We were coming now to the leap of the day 
— the water jump — and we went down at it 
like a flight of . gaily-tinted, autumnal leaves 
blown before the wind. Over we went, one 
after the other. Brunette clearing it in mag- 
nificent style, though she was evidently fretting 
at Thunderbolt's presence in front of her, and 
was rather annoyed at an awkward scramble he 
made on landing. Blackfoot was not to be beat 
at water; besides, the old fox was begin- 
ning to creep up, and consequently, better 
pleased with the position I allowed him to main- 
tain, was not taking so much out of himself 
by impatience. It seemed to me that Thunder- 
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bolt was eho^ving signs of distress, but his 
violent temper made him struggle on long 
after another horse would have given in. We 
were nearing the last fence, and my grey 
was coming up gallantly ; Brunette had again 
taken the lead, though I could tell that even 
on her the pace at which Thunderbolt had 
forced us to ride was beginning to tell, and 
the chestnut himself was decidedly very 
nearly pumped, though, if he got over the next 
fence, he might struggle on to the winning- 
post. 

Still I knew now that I could pass him, and 
I hoped to distance Brunette also, but I did not 
intend to make my effort until we were over this 
last fence, which was a formidable double ditch 
— one that would severely tax the energies of 
all the horses now in the race. We had left a 
number in the brook, or on the other side of it. 
Brunette topped the ditch cleverly, but I could 
see her knees tremble, and she was near coming 
to grief as she landed on the other side. The 
chestnut followed her almost instantaneously ; 
and then, I know not how it happened, I remem- 
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ber finding myself on top of the bank, with a 
confused mass, horse and rider, lying on the^ 
ground in front of me. The only thing I could 
distinguish was Claude's face, looking ghastly 
and death-like, with fixed, glassy eyes turned 
up to the blue Spring sky. 

The next minute old Blackfoot had taken his 
jump from the top of the bank, snorting loudly 
his indignation that such an obstacle should lie 
exactly in the place where he ought to alight. 
With the instinct of his kindly species, however,, 
the brave old beast turned in the air, Ian ding side- 
ways beside the two prostrate forms ; then, with 
a sudden spring, he leaped clear over them, and 
taking the matter in his own hands— for I waa 
too horror-struck to know or feel anything but a 
keen desire to return to Claude and ascertain 
what had happened — he flew after Brunette,, 
regularly running away with me, in spite of my 
frantic efforts to stop him and get back. My 
efforts were useless ; the old fellow knew wher& 
he was now and what he was about, and 1, 
feeling myself powerless, let myself be borne 
onwards towards the lane that opened for our 
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passage in that shouting, cheering mass, from 
which I heard a cry rising, " The grey wins I 
The grey wins 1" 

I could not see anything for the remembrance 
of that white, deathlike face, and was hardly 
conscious that we passed Brunette and her 
rider apparently without an effort, and flashed 
onwards towards the winning-post, the good 
grey, who had been steeplechased before, strain- 
ing every nerve to do his best, as he [saw the 
waving of caps and hats, and heard the tumul- 
tuous shouting of the crowd, sights and sounds 
that betokened to him a speedy termination to 
his exertions. 

I hardly know how it was we stopped after 
passing the winning-post. I only know that I 
could not wait to give my staunch old friend 
the caresses he deserved, but throwing the 
reins to my groom, I snatched the overcoat he 
offered me, and hurried back to where I had 
left Feversham lying. 

There was a small crowd round the spot 
when I got near, which confirmed the dreadful 
fears that had taken possession of my mind* 
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Several of the riders, seeing that the race was- 
over, had dismounted, and were very conspi- 
cuous among the more sober coverings of the 
other people that composed the motley group. 

" What has happened?" I asked, as I ran up» 
*«Ishehurtr 

** Badly, I fear," replied Preston, who was one 
of those near. 

Without waiting to hear any more, I pushed 
my way through the crowd of curious, unhelp- 
ful bystanders, and found that he had been ex- 
tricated from his horse, which did not seem much 
hurt, and which stood near, trembling and de- 
jected. He was still unconscious — or was he 
dead? I asked myself, as I looked at his 
ghastly white face. There did not seem to be 
any bones broken ; whatever injm:y he received it 
must have been internal, as there was no out- 
ward disfigurement — nothing to mar the cold, 
terrible beauty of that deathlike swoon. 

I pushed away the man who was supporting 
his head, and kneeling down, held it myself 
tenderly. We had not been friends lately ; he 
had been hard and unkind to me, and had said 
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<;ruel, insnlting things of me; and we had 
been rivals, — but the remembrance of all that 
vanished when I saw him lying before me 
as one dead — ^believing him, indeed, to be 
dead. I remembered only the love we had 
once had for each other — a iriendship as dear 
and as true as that of Jonathan and David, 
as we had often jokingly been called — a friend- 
ship the remembrance of which could never be 
totaUy effaced from the minds of either of us, 
no matter what differences or estrangements 
the circumstances of life might call up between 
us. 

How long I knelt thus I do not know. I was 
conscious of nothing going on around, did not 
recognise the familiar faces of our comrades as 
they hurried up to see what was the matter, did 
not hear the muttered lamentations that passed 
among the crowd for the fine fellow whose life 
they believed to be so suddenly cut short. I 
beKeved it myself, and heard and saw nothing 
but the dingy, down-trodden grass, seamed and 
scarred with hoof-prints, on which he lay, and 
the white still &ce that I supported on my 
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knee; a vague thought of his mother, and of her 
terrible grief when she should come to hear 
this, did rouse me a little now and then, but the 
overwhelming pain of dreadful uncertainty 
drove it away again. The doctor had been 
sent for. Until he came, and I knew for certain 
what had happened, I could think of nothing 
but that my friend lay there dying, and I was 
powerless to help him ; and with this thought 
came the added bitterness of knowing that we 
had been estranged of late, and that he might 
go without learning that he had wronged me 
— ^without hearing that I forgave him. 

At length, after minutes that seemed to me 
interminable, the doctor arrived. He was a 
small, bustling, sharp-looking man, rather 
youthful in appearance ; indeed, if he had been 
an older man, in a good practice, it is not likely 
he would have been on the course. I was in- 
tensely glad to see him, however, no matter 
who or what he was ; and I think the whole 
crowd, which had now swelled to large dimen- 
sions, was relieved when he announced that 
Claude still lived. He thought the poor fellow 
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was suffering from concussion of the brain, and 
deemed it probable that there were also some 
internal injuries, judging from the position in 
which his horse had been found lying over him. 
But it was not possible to ascertain that there ; 
and finding that all efforts to restore conscious- 
ness failed, he gave directions for removing my 
poor cousin's insensible body to a comfortable 
farm-house that we could see two or three fields 
away. 

A door having been taken off a hovel near at 
hand, he was laid on it, and a very melancholy 
procession set out towards the farm-house. As 
we approached it, I saw it was one of those 
comfortable dwellings that are much more 
rarely met with in Ireland than in England. 
They are seen occasionally, and are then almost 
invariably a guarantee that the people who 
reside in them are of a better class than the 
ordinary population, and have received a better 
education. The house was only a one-storied, 
thatched cottage, but the thatch was fastened 
on with ornamental woodwork, painted white, 
the whitewashed walls were dazzUngly clean, 
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and a number of creepers were carefully trained 
up the front and round the doorway and win- 
dows. The door was adorned with a brass 
knocker, that sparkled in the cold Spring sun- 
light as we approached, and the windows had 
large panes, and were scrupulously clean. In 
front of the house was a neat flower-garden, 
which even at that time of year looked almost 
gay with hepaticas and snow-drops; My eye 
took all this in mechanically ; it told something 
about the people from whom we were about to 
beg the favour of their receiving Claude, and it 
seemed to promise that, if they would receive 
him, he would be well cared for and comfortable. 

As our ominous-looking procession drew near, 
a man came hurrying after us from the race- 
course. He was short, thick-set, and dark, with 
a frank, good face, and a respectful manner 
Coming up to us before we reached the cottage, 
he touched his hat, and addressed me, I suppose 
because I was carrying the door on the side 
next him. 

" Is the gentleman badly hurted, yer honour f^ 

he asked. 

VOL. n. Q 
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" Indeed he is," I replied sadly. 

" Will yez be plazed to bring him into the 
farm here," he said, indicating the cottage to 
which we were bound with his hand. " We'll 
make him as comfortable as we can, and may 
be yerself would stay along with him, and see 
how he gets on, till ye can move him." 

*' We were just going to ask leave to bring him 
to this house, until we know how far he is hurt, 
and when he can be moved," I answered. " You 
are the master, I suppose ; it is very kind of you 
to be so good-natured to a stranger. I am afraid 
we shall give you a great deal of trouble." 

"Not at all, sir," he answered briskly. " I am 
sorry for the gentleman, for he was a beautiful 
rider, and managed that troublesome baste of 
his well. I love a bit of good riding, and would 
do anything for a man as can go well across 
country. Sure it was just to see the sport that 
I came out to-day, when I should have been 
thrashing," 

By this time we had arrived at the door of 
the snug cottage, and looking in through the 
windows, one could see that one room was ar- 
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ranged as a kind of compromise between draw- 
ing room and parlour ; a sort of state-room, in 
which visitors were received. It contained a fine 
Yankee clock, that stood on the chimney-piece, 
over against the window, and that was so ob- 
trusively brilliant in its colouring, it seemed to 
fill and pervade the whole room. That was the 
only thing I could see, in my first hurried 
glance, as my friend the farmer ran round to the 
back that he might get in to open the front 
door, and to prepare his wife for our arrival. 
The room on the other side of the doorway, as 
far as I could catch a glimpse of it, for the 
window was a good deal shaded by white mus- 
lin curtains, was the bed-room of the house ; they 
might have had more than that one, but it is 
not usual in an Irish farm, no matter how com- 
fortable and respectable the people may be. 
I had hardly made these observations, when the 
door was opened, and the farmer invited us to 
enter, throwing open the door of the before-de- 
scribed parlour, to indicate that we were to turn 
in there. We did so, and found one of the 

principal pieces of furniture in the room was a 

q2 
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large horse-hair sofa, which our host proceeded 
to assure us would make a most comfortable bed 
for the gentleman, with the addition of a few 
chairs added to it on one side, to enlarge its 
width, and prevent the occupant falling out. 
His wife, a very pretty young woman, now en- 
tered, and proceeded to improvise a bed in the 
manner described, whilst we laid our burden 
down on the floor and waited. 

Very swiftly and dexterously the hard horse- 
hair sofa was transformed into a soft luxurious 
bed, the foundation being one of those enormous 
feather-beds which all well-to-do Irish house- 
wives pride themselves upon. The sheets 
were of home-spun linen, spotlessly clean, but 
very coarse, as might have been expected ; and 
over all was spread a counterpane, of particu- 
larly gaudy patchwork. 

All this while Claude had never recovered 
consciousness, nor did he, after he had been 
laid on the bed thus hastily improvised; but 
after some hours anxious watching, he opened 
his eyes for a few seconds, without however ap- 
pearing to know where he was, or who those 
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gathered around him were ; then closing them 
again, he seemed presently to &11 into a kind of 
lethargic sleep. 

The doctor seemed anxious to get the case 
off his hands, and as of course we had sent for 
Wilson our surgeon, we did not try to keep 
him, when, on Feversham appearing to sleep, he 
said he must be going. I do not myself believe 
he knew much about the matter, and that the 
cleverness and intelligence he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed were directed into quite a different 
channel from his profession, which is much too 
slow up hill-work to suit a man who has a 
taste for dissipation and expensive pleasures, 
such as had our friend Doctor Brown. 

He had not long left when Wilson appeared. 
His first step was to send away all the curious 
people, who still hung about the room and the 
doorway, quite preventing the free passage of 
air. He looked at Feversham thoughtfully and 
intently for some time, felt his pulse and head, 
and otherwise ascertained his state as well as 
he could, without disturbing him, and then said 
there was nothing he could do at present ; that 
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Claude seemed quiet and not fevmsh, and was 
to aU appearance doing weU. He said he would 
ma back to town, where he had some bnidneBS, 
and would be down again in the evening. In 
the meantime I, having constituted myself nmBe» 
was to remain so, until Wilson should send 
down a woman from town. This I refused to 
hear o^ however; I felt in some way as if 
Claude belonged to me, and I was bound to 
bring him through this. I &ncy I had a 
vague idea in my mind that, when he came to 
himself^ and knew that I had nursed him 
through his illness, he would explain this un- 
happy misunderstanding that existed between 
us, and we should be friends once more. 

I did not exactly know that this was my rea- 
sonfor insisting on keeping the attendance on my 
cousin entirely to myself, but I believe now that 
was the motive which actuated me, judging by 
my feelings afterwards, when the moment for 
which I waited came. So I told Wilson, if I 
wanted help in watching, I would get the far- 
mer's wife to relieve me ; but in my own opin- 
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ion I considered myself able to sit up in such a 
cause for an indefinite period. 

Then Wilson left, after ordering the most 
perfect quiet in the house. Kavanagh (our 
host) and his wife retired into the back prem- 
ises, and a profound stillness settled down on 
the little room, where I sat beside Feversham's 
bedside. Only his quick, hurried breathing dis- 
turbed the silence, and after a time that be- 
came painful to listen to. 1 found myself 
counting the respirations in a mechanical way, 
and when, owing to the irregularity of his breath- 
ing, one was delayed longer than the others, I 
waited to near it anxiously and nervously. 

I could not stand that kind of thing. I 
knew I should get frightened, and begin ima- 
gining he was worse. I must make myself think 
of something that should give my mind occu- 
pation. I was sorry I had not a book, and 
determined to make Wilson send me some 
down, so that, if this state of things lasted any 
time, I might have something to keep up my 
spirits and courage. 

Then I began to think, ought one to write to 
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Lady Feversham? She was mj aunt, bat I 
did not know as much of her as I did of mauj 
of my mother's friends who were not related to 
me. I did not care for her much, she was so 
different from her sister (my mother). I &noied 
she would worry Claude, and that perhaps the 
best thing I could do would be to wait until 
the doctor saw him again ; then I could consult 
Wilson as to whether I ought to send for his 
mother or not. 

All this time I had never remembered that I 
had won the race in which this dreadful acci- 
dent had occurred. It was certainly not with 
my own will and intent that it was won, and 
I am almost ashamed to think that, since I had 
left my gallant grey in the hands of his groom, 
I had not once remembered him, nor his deter- 
mination to have matters his own way, until 
the evening had closed in, and the room in 
which I was sitting was in darkness, but for 
the flickering light of a coal fire in the small, 
neatly-kept grate. 

By-and-by the door opened noiselessly, and 
Eavanagh put in his head. 
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** How's the gentleman doing, your honour t" 
he asked. 

" He is sleeping," I replied, moving towards 
the door, that our conversation might not dis- 
turb him. " I think he will do. Mr. Wilson 
seemed to say that sleep was good," 

" Ay, sorely," replied the man, his honest, 
sunburnt face brightening up as soon as he saw 
there was no present prospect of a death in the 
house. 

Like all Irish peasants, he and his wife, 
though of a better class than most of their 
neighbours, entertained a superstitious dread of 
a death in their house, and it was only intense 
kindliness of disposition that had induced Kava- 
nagh to allow our bringingClaude into his cottage 
when he was in such a critical state. 1 knew 
something of this — had heard the Bambridges 
talking of it once — so I was able to interpret 
the sudden lighting up of his countenance, and 
the almost joyous tone in which he asked me if 
he might bring me something to eat. 

" I will go and join you and Mrs. Kavanagh," 
I answered. " I suppose you have your supper 
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now; I confess 1 am hungry. I have eaten 
nothing since breakfast. I think I may leave 
him for a while. The medicine the doctor said 
he would send has not come yet, so I suppose 
he will bring it himself." 

Kavanagh looked rather confused, I thought, 
for a minute, at the idea of having a person 
whom he evidently regarded as a swell to sit 
down to supper with him ; but the gentlemanly 
instinct of the rural classes in Ireland prevented 
him from showing any awkwardness, and he 
took me with him to the kitchen. 

It was a long, low room, with a hearthstone 
instead of a grate, or range, and this hearth- 
stone was heaped with turf, which was blazing 
and roaring, and sending showers of sparks up 
the chimney. 

The immense glowing surface of a good turf 
fire always seems to me to send out a much 
greater amount of heat than an ordinary coal 
fire. I know many people are quite of the 
opposite opinion, but I generally find those are 
people who have never found themselves face 
to face with a large, well-kindled turf fire. 
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For one thing, there is always a larger surface 
to radiate heat in a good well-built up fire of 
turf sods ; and then they ar^, if the fire has 
been well kindled, all in a glow of white heat at 
the same time, instead of having a dead black 
top, with little gas jets here and there, to en- 
liven it, which is generally the case with coal,. 
no matter how fierce the fire may be under- 
neath. ^ 

But to return to the Kavanaghs' kitchen. 
They had no candles lighted when I came in,, 
the brilliant leaping flame of the turf gave 
them light enough, and in that ruddy glow, re- 
flected &om plates and tins, glistening in end- 
less rows in the white deal plate-rack, I could 
perceive Mrs. Kavanagh seated on a low stool by 
the fire, firying bacon, and burning her pretty 
face, most uncomfortably I should think, in the 
task. A little girl of about five years old wa& 
playing with a cat and a baby alternately ; and 
another child, who I afterwards found was a 
boy, and who was evidently intermediate be- 
tween the girl and the baby, was building 
houses with sods of turf in a corner. From the 
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<5eiling hung a goodly supply of bacon, and a 
pot of potatoes, that might have contained food 
for a regiment, was standing by Mrs. Eavanagh, 
having just been lifted from the fire* 

I do not think pretty little Mrs. Eavanagh had 
expected a visitor, but she seemed in no way 
put out or disconcerted when I appeared, look- 
ing up from her cooking with a smile, telling 
me I was welcome, and asking me to be seated, 
while her husband brought a chair for me 
quite close to the blazing turf fire, and the 
•children noiselessly and quietly slunk into the 
background. 

We began to talk. She was anxious to know 
how the accident had happened, and I described 
it, as it had seemed to me ; and then Eavanagh 
repeated his version of it, though no doubt she 
had heard that two or three times already. But 
6he appeared to listen with interest, and finally, 
when that side of the matter was exhausted, 
43he inquired if I was any kin to him. 

I told her our relationship, and she pitied me for 
the anxiety she saw I was in. By this time 
however, the bacon was fried, and a supplement 
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of poached eggs added. The table was laid, and 
candles having been lighted, we drew ronnd it^ 
Certainly the table equipments were primitive, 
bnt they were clean ; even the coarse linen cloth 
was clean and spotless, and the awkward two- 
pronged forks shone again. Of course I knew 
this was an exception to the ordinary state of 
things in Ireland, but I found out the reason of 
it all, in the course of conversation. They had 
both been in service ; he as kind of butler and 
coachman, a factotum in short, and she as a 
housemaid. They had met at a house where 
they were both living in their respective capaci- 
ties, had married, and having some small savings, 
they had invested them in stock and set up a 
farm. At first it was very up-hill work, the 
man told me, but after three or four years he 
began to get his head above water, and they had 
since prospered very much. The neat and 
cleanly habits they had acquired in service re- 
mained with them, and made their cottage the 
admiration and envy of all the neighbours. 

We were still enjoying our meal, when Wilson 
again drove up. He found Claude much as he 
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had left him, except that his breathing was 
more regular and easy. He had brought the 
things necessary, as I had imagined he would, 
and after administering something that seemed 
to have a reviving eflTect, for Claude opened his 
eyes and looked at us for a minute or two, we 
left him, and went back to our supper, in which 
the doctor joined us. It was a homely meal, 
and the load of anxiety, though greatly lessen- 
ed, was still heavy on my mind ; yet in a quiet 
way we enjoyed ourselves very much. These 
people, who had been so generous and good- 
natured to us, had very little opportunity of 
hearing the news of the outer world, and their 
interest was greatly excited by the little bits of 
gossip from the city that we were able to tell 
them. 

They were curious also about the Fenian 
disturbances, anxious to know what hope the 
movement had of success ; not that they sym- 
pathised with it, but because they were afraid 
of it, as a great many of the well-to-do farmers 
were. They felt they had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by such a change. People 
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like these have no sympathy with idleness or 
disorder; they do not idle themselves — they 
make their living by constant, intelligent, hard 
work, and look with secret contempt on the 
lazy, thriftless drones who are the agitators, 
and who would be the only ones to profit by 
misrule. Those who pay their rent regularly, 
and who do so at the cost of very hard labour, 
are not the ones who talk of landlord tyranny, 
knowing that if they pay their way with him 
they are safe ; but under the reign of disorder 
and violence, neither diligence, nor intelligence, 
nor paying their way would avail them any- 
thing, but only the right of the strong hand. 

All this and more John Kavanagh expounded 
to us as we sat round the supper-table, evident- 
ly glad to have got an audience to whom he 
could open his mind, and with whom he could 
talk over the matter fully ; for his pretty wife 
seemed unable to enter more into the matter 
than could be conveyed by unhesitating ac- 
quiescence in everything he said, which she 
gave now and then in a low-toned "Ay, 
surely." 
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After a time Wilson and I returned to Fevers- 
ham. He was sleeping again ; but Wilson was 
satisfied with his appearance, and said he would 
do well. I asked him whether I should send 
for Lady Feversham, but that he would not 
hear of. 

" There is no danger now," he said; "he will 
be all right in time. I have examined him 
carefully, and I do not believe he has any 
internal injuries ; the damage done to his 
head will right itself if he is kept perfectly 
quiet. I do not know Lady Feversham, and you 
do, so you are a better judge than I am of 
whether she would be quiet ; but, at any rate, 
I do not think it worth while bringing her over. 
After I have seen him to-morrow you may 
write and report ; but I think you will be able 
to tell her it is unnecessary she should under- 
take the journey." 

I had my own opinion about Lady Fevers- 
ham, and was inclined to think he would get 
on better without her, and therefore agreed 
heartily in the doctor's plan. When I had said 
so he continued : 
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"You had better make up some kind of bed 
on the floor here and lie down. You will have 
to get up every two hours to give him this mix- 
ture, and he must have some nourishment 
also." 

As he thought of this, Wilson went out to the 
kitchen to consult with Mrs. Kavanagh what 
she could get for the invalid. When he re- 
turned he said, 

" I have settled it all. You will have a shake- 
down got up for you here, and the little woman 
will bring you in presently some mess I have 
ordered for him. I am off now. I shall be down 
the first thing in the morning, and expect to 
find him doing well. He has a splendid con- 
stitution, and is in first-rate health, which is all 
in his favour. It will not be as long a job as I 
feared at first. Good night. I think you will 
get tired of this freak of minding your cousin 
before long, and will be glad to get a profes- 
sional." 

I did not think so ; however I laughed and 
shook hands, and he went out. A few minutes 
after I heard the hoofnstrokes of his horses ring- 
VOL. U. R 
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ing out on the hard road as he trotted merrily 
away. 

Then Claude's stuff was brought, and whilst 
I administered it with some difficulty, for I was 
not experienced in such matters, Mrs. Kavanagh 
brought in the bedding, and proceeded to make 
up my couch on the floor. But I could not 
succeed in feeding Claude, and presently said : 

*' Mrs. Kavanagh, will you give this stuff to 
my cousin? I will make the bed. I under- 
stand that beautifiiUy." 

" Of course, sir, I'll do it for you," she re- 
plied, advancing to the bed-side, and raising his 
head by putting her arm behind the pillows be- 
fore she attempted to give him anything. (I 
had been trying to feed him with his head 
lying flat back). " Why, sii'," she cried, ^* you 
have nearly choked him I You should have 
lifted him this way. How would you swallow, 
with your head back like that ?" 

She spoke almost sharply, evidently hardly 
believing in an ignorance so great as to render 
one unable to spoon-feed a sick person. 

^' Go and make the bed," she added, with a 
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little quick, decisive manner, that seemed to 
say, " Let me see that you are good for some- 
thing." 

But here I met with an unforeseen difficulty. 
You all know that I could make an apple-pie 
bed, when the foundation of the real thing had 
been properly laid, but how to set about mak- 
ing a real bed puzzled me — and here all the 
bedding was tumbled pell-mell together. I 
had not the least idea how to begin, except that 
I thought I ought to spread the feather-bed on 
the floor first — and this I did. 

I had just accomplished that feat satisfactori- 
ly, and was contemplating the result achieved 
with considerable pride — for, you know, it is 
not an easy thing to get a great, soft, flob- 
by, feather-bed to lie even and plump and 
straight — when Mrs. Kavanagh looked up from 
her task with Claude. 

" That is right," she said, vsrith more approval 
than she had shown before. " Now go on." 

It was very easy to say go on, but how was 
I to do it? T took up first blankets, and then 
sheets, and tossed them about in confusion ; 
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but what I was to do with them, or with which 
I was to begin, I could not think. However, 
the bed was for myself, so it did not much mat- 
ter, and I put them on somehow, covering them 
with another gorgeous patch-work counterpane. 
It was easy to know that ought to go on top. 

I had just finished, when Mrs. Kavanagb 
spoke again. 

" You had better come here, yer honour, and 
learn how to tend the gentleman hei*e. Sure,, 
it's a nurse he ought to have had — ^for it is not 
to be expected that the likes of you could care 
him. If you let me, TU sit up with him, and 
ril give you the other room forninst ye." 

" Oh, no I'' I cried, eagerly. " I want to 
mind him myself. I see how you do with him 
now, and I shall be able to get on splendidly. 
Thanks to you for teaching me." 

"You're welcome, sir," she answered, turn- 
ing to leave the room — ^for she had succeeded 
in getting Claude to take a good deal of the 
broth, or whatever the stuff was she had brought 
him. 

As she was leaving the room, something 
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about the look of my bed-making attracted her. 
She went over to examine it, I watching her 
ruefully, as I had a conviction there was some- 
thing very wrong about it. No sooner had she 
looked at it a little closely than I saw a smile, 
that threatened to become a laugh^ overspread 
•her face. 

" Oh, sir," she said, " you told me you could 
make a bed beautifully, or I wouldn't have 
troubled you to do it. But is this what you 
call doing it beautifully ? Why, you've got all 
the blankets on top, and not a thing between 
the sheet and the mattress ; and you've never 
put on the pillow-cover at all, but just laid it 
where your feet would come. Sure, you should 
have told me, and I'd have made it for you, and 
thought no trouble of it." 

*' Oh, never mind," I cried ; " I shall sleep 
just as well that way. What difference does it 
make !" 

" It makes just this difference — I wouldn't 
aleep the night if I thought a stranger in my 
house was on a bed like that. Be aisy, now, 
and I'll settle it in a minute." 
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I was silent, and watched her, as she undid, 
in one minute, the structure it had taken me 
so long to build up. And then I continued look- 
ing, in a kind of fascinated amazement, while 
she dexterously re-settled the clothes, and made 
a very different-looking couch, in two or three 
minutes, from that which had resulted from my 
long and patient labour. Then, with a smile 
and a curtsey, she left the room, after deposit- 
ing a small bowl, with some more stuff for 
Claude, on the hob by the fire. 

A few minutes after I could hear faint, 
muffled sounds of laughter proceeding from the 
room opposite, which convinced me she waft 
amusing her husband by detailing to him my 
experiments in the way of nursing and bed- 
making. 

Soon the house was sunk in profound silence, 
so that a coal dropping out of the grate, or even 
a long-drawn sigh from the sleeper, appeared a 
loud, startling noise. The farmer and his 
family had gone to rest early, as these people^ 
who rise very early, generally do. I was be- 
ginning to feel sleepy myself, and was only 
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waiting to administer Claude's next dose before 
I turned in also. Indeed I was almost afraid 
to get into that comfortable-looking bed, for 
fear that, once there, I should not wake as I 
ought to do. But I was a light sleeper always, 
and in the end did very well in my capacity of 
nurse, catching Claude's slightest movement, 
and being with him almost before he was 
awake. 

Next morning he was decidedly better. The 
doctor, when he came, was quite satisfied with 
his progress — a great deal more satisfied than 
I was, in fact, for this reason : 

He had awaked after his night's rest to all 
appearance quite sensible, recognising Wilson 
and me — at least we thought he recognised 
us from the calm, clear look in bis eyes ; but he 
made no attempt to speak, which was a good 
thing, as he would not have been permitted to 
do so had he tried. But the thing that made me 
uneasy was that he seemed to regard me with 
just as much pleasure as he did the doctor. He 
looked at me as he might have looked at me 
under similar circumstances in old times, before 
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anything had arisen between us. I was sure 
he did not remember the matter, or else he 
would have betrayed some awkwardness, some 
unwillingness to meet my eye ; for even if he 
believed me again, and if my conduct towards 
him showed him that he had in some way 
judged me falsely, still he would then have felt 
ashamed of his conduct, and for that reason 
would have exhibited embarrassment. To me 
it seemed a serious thing that he should have 
forgotten the quarrel between us — it was a cause 
of so much pain and annoyance to me that I was 
sure if I were dying I should still remember it 
and grieve over it. But it might not be the same 
to Claude ; I did not, and never had, occupied 
the same place in his affection and regard as he 
had occupied in mine. 

I could not keep my anxiety on this subject 
to myself, but when Wilson was going away I 
followed him. 

" Do you think," I asked, " that he is all 
right — that he remembers us, and all about us ?" 

" Yes, certainly," he replied ; " I see it in his 
eye. No doubt he has thought over a good many 
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things be is too weak to talk about, tbougb 
of course be cannot tbink much at present 
either." 

" But suppose, now, one of us two was an 
enemy of bis — some one to whom he bad a 
special dislike ; if he did not show aversion to 
them, but received them just as he does you and 
me, what would that mean ?*' 

" Oh 1 that is different," replied Wilson, " and 
I do not see how it bears on the case in point. 
In such a position as you describe, I should say 
his memory bad been affected — whether tem- 
porarily or permanently, time alone would tell. 
But we are neither of us enemies of his, and 
consequently bis appearing equally pleased 
with both of us shows nothing wrong." 

I was puzzled. I did not know whether I 
ought to confide all I knew to Wilson, or whe- 
ther I ought not ; but finally I said, 

** Well, you know, doctor, I am no enemy of 
his, but lately something has gone wrong be- 
tween us, and he has taken a terrible aversion 
to me. You must have noticed some of its 
results, even if you did not perceive the fact 
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itself. And now he does not remember it — ^I 
know by the way in which he looks at rae/' 

Wilson appeared thoughtful for a minute, and 
then replied, 

**I think you will jBnd that is nothing. This late 
row between you has not been of long duration, 
and of course the original state of affairs comes 
back to his mind first ; you will probably think 
he will remember his grievance soon enough. 
Besides, you must remember he is not strong 
enough yet to think connectedly ; unless any- 
thing comes back to his mind spontaneously, he 
cannot exert himself to bring it back." 

It was a comfort to me that Wilson took the 
matter in this light, and what he said seemed 
very probable ; I went back to my charge with a 
much more satisfied mind than I had possessed 
since I found out that Claude had ceased to 
hate me, glad as I was that such should be the 
case. 

A few days passed this way, and very dull 
and monotonous they were, in spite of the kind* 
ness and attention of the Kavanaghs, and 
though a number of our fellows dropped in per- 
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petually to see how the invalid was getting on^ 
He had manifested a desire to talk once or 
twice, but any such tendency had been rigor- 
ously nipped in the bud by the doctor's orders,, 
and he passed his time in a half-dozing state, 
with his eyes closed, only rousing up a little 
now and then when he had to take his food or 
medicine. 

He was going on well, Wilson decided, and 
though I saw no signs as yet that he re* 
membered the difference between us, still I 
could not but acknowledge that he was getting^ 
stronger, and that he evidently recognised all 
of our fellows who were admitted to see him. 
James and Flower, and some of the others, were 
good enough to remember that it must be dull 
work for me. James had got me leave for a 
time as soon as the accident occurred, and after 
I had expressed a wish to be with my cousin ; he 
now brought me books, and papers, and things 
of that kind, to beguile my weary hours. 

But in the whole business I think the people 
most to be pitied were our good entertainers, 
whose neat little house was overrun at all hours 
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by strangers, and who were called upon to put 
up horses, or have them held, or otherwise exert 
themselves for the benefit of the said strangers, 
perpetually. In spite of the annoyance it must 
have been, they were always kind and obliging, 
and never seemed to look forward to the day 
when they would be able to get rid of us again. 
Of course, we intended they should be well re- 
munerated for all this, but I don't think they 
ever counted on such a reward, and I am sure 
it would have been impossible to repay, by any 
amount of money, all the good will and real 
kindness they lavished upon us. 
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STRANGERS YET, 



T\AYS passed on, and Feversham began to 
-*^ get decidedly better and stronger ; he was 
allowed to talk, and then to sit up, and finally 
he was taken off his sofa and allowed to go 
into the great warm kitchen, and lie on an im- 
provised couch there, watching pretty Mrs* 
Kavanagh at her housekeeping with interest- 
ed, curious eyes. I fancy, after so long a 
period of weakness, and seeming unconscious- 
ness, it must have been like returning to a new 
life, to be once more able to look at people, 
and to take account of their actions ; then the 
sphere on which his newly^wakened conscious- 
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ness opened was one widely different from 
any he bad formerly known, and between him 
and that past life my familiar face furnished 
the only connecting link. As he himself 
expressed it, he felt as if he had transmigrated, 
during his illness, into another phase of exist- 
ence, where everything around was new and 
strange, and where all the memories of his former 
life had grown dim and indistinct. This expres- 
sion of his feelings relieved my mind somewhat ; 
it was evident that all that had happened before 
his illness required too great an eflfort of the 
mind to be brought up before him just yet ; 
consequently he did not seek to recall it, but 
amused himself like a child with the passing 
incidents that came under his eyes and claimed 
his attention. Sometimes, after he had been 
watching for a while Mrs. Kavanagh's busy 
tidy figure flitting about her kitchen, he would 
turn and look at me fixedly, as I sat reading 
near hini. I knew he was looking at me, and I 
knew he was trying to recall something about 
me; a vague impression was beginning to 
rise in his mind that there was something that 
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he ought to remember. At such times I felt his 
eyes on me, and knew very well what it was he 
desired to recollect, but of course J did not tell 
him. It would all come back to him in time ; 
then if he still persisted in the assertions he 
had made before, I should be obliged to leave 
him ; and in that case I was sure my liking for 
a man who could treat me so badly would not 
long survive. 

But I hoped that all that he had gone through 
would soften his mind, and that at least he 
would consent to let me know definitely of what 
he accused me, and would listen to my defence, 
if defence there was to make. 

One day he had sat watching me thus for 
some time ; I had felt that the crisis was very 
near, that soon he would remember, and speak ; 
presently getting nervous from his continued 
silent scrutiny, I jumped up and said I would 
go out for a walk. 

" Wait a minute," pleaded Claude earnestly ; 
** I want to ask you something." 

* What is it ?" I replied boldly, thinking that 
the time had come, and I should be able to vin- 
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dicate my conduct, and convince him that I had 
done nothing of which I need be ashamed. 

He pressed his hand to his forehead for a 
minute, and seemed as if he was forcing him- 
self to think ; then he said, " Why are you here 
minding me, Vivian ? I have a kind of idea 
there was something wrong between us, I 
cannot think what it was, but I don't imagine 
you would have remained here all this time to 
mind me, if it had been true. And you know 
Wilson could have hired a woman, at one of 
those places, to look after me. I should then, 
perhaps, have had an opportunity of judging 
whether Sairey Gamp is overdrawn." 

"Do you think I would have left you to 
Sairey Gamp, if she had come in pei-son," I re- 
plied laughing. It was evident as yet he re- 
membered nothing distinctly about our differ- 
ences, and I at least was not going to tell him. 

"You are a good fellow, Vivian," he said, 
holding out his hand to me, and seeming 
pleased by my answer. " I cannot think what 
can have put this queer notion about you into 
my head, and yet I know I had it, for 1 remem- 
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ber the day of the race, when you were coming 
np so close behind me, on old Blackfoot, and I 
felt my horse was done, I was mad with rage at 
the thought that you should win. I had some 
kind of an idea, I know, that you did not 
deserve it, that you were an impostor and a 
cheat, moying about among the rest as if you 
were as good as they; I had some extra- 
ordinary idea you were not, though it seemed 
to me I was the only person who knew anything 
against you. It is very strange how such an 
impression can have got into my head, and 
there is a feeling of reality about it that annoys 
me. 

" You will make yourself ill again, if you go 
on talking about it, and fretting yourself," 
I answered. " Try to have more cheerful 
thoughts when I come back. Here is Flower 
coming in at the gate, he will talk to you 
while I am away." 

"Flower is not amusing," replied Claude, 
languidly and ungratefully ; " I jBnd it much 
pleasanter to keep quiet, and watch Mrs. 
Kavanagh's pretty figure moving about, than to 
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listen to his twaddle. However, as he is here, 
I must make the best of it, but come back 
soon." 

I went out, leaving Flower telling his small 
chit-chat, with a ready good nature that I fear 
was not half appreciated. It is the nature of 
convalescents to be querulous and exacting, and 
to most people Claude was no exception to the 
rule. The odd thing was that with me he was 
always patient and gentle, and had, besides, an 
extraordinary fancy for keeping me always 
near him. He never seemed happy unless I 
was with him, and manifested much more 
affection for me than he had ever shown in 
the old days, when I had worshipped him as 
the hero of my boyish imagination. Of course 
this fancy of his for me was the result of his 
weakness and dependence, acting on his former 
friendship, and I knew very well that much of 
it would probably disappear when he became 
strong, and was going about again. Still it 
would probably influence him to listen to what 
I had to say, and then to retract his words and 
beg my pardon for having uttered them. This 
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was what I wished, and as I trudged merrily 
along the road leading towards the sea, my 
fancy assured me this was what would 
ultimately happen. 

When I returned. Flower had gone, but 
apparently his presence and conversation had 
aroused some recollections in Claude's mind, for, 
as soon as I appeared, he turned to me again. 

" I know," he said, " Vivian, that I have not 
been good to you ; the thing is getting clearer 
to me. I do not understand why I behaved ill to 
you yet, or what it is that is between us, but I 
know there is something, and I want to make it 
up. 

He looked excited and eager, but I could tell 
his head was troubling him, from the expression 
of his eyes, and from his passing his hand across 
his forehead perpetually, as if to draw away 
something that oppressed him. 

" You will be ill again," I said, " if you go 
on like this. What does anything matter that 
was between us before? It is past now, and 
I don't think of it; neither must you — let bygones 
be bygones." 

s2 
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*• Ton ought to tell me," he replied ; " I am 
rare I should feel better if I knew." 

^* That is exact! J what I cannot do," I said, 
laughing, " as you never told me yourself what 
was the cause of it all. You were very angry 
with me, and I asked you several times for 
an explanation; then at other times I should 
have liked to have called you out, and made 
you fight with me, but that you wisely would 
not hear of. However it is all right now 
between us, I am sure ; we shall neither of us 
think of the matter again, and you may as 
well dismiss it from your mind, you will get 
well all the faster." 

He shook his head. 

^^ I seem to have faint glimmerings of light on 
the matter now and then," he said ; " but I can- 
not catch them or collect them. I must wait. As 
soon as I remember we will talk it all over, will 
not that do ?" 

Satisfied with this resolution, he became more 
composed, and, I was pleased to see, evidently 
put the matter off his mind. I should have 

much to know what it had been 
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that bad made my best friend turn so suddenly 
and bitterly against me, but of course, if he was 
content to let it rest, it was better for me it 
should be so than that old grievances should be 
raked up ; besides in his present state it really 
injured him to think of it. 

Time passed on, and three weeks after his 
accident Claude came up to Dublin again ; he 
was still far from well, but he thought he was 
inconveniencing the Kavanaghs by remaining 
there longer, and it was just as good for him to 
occupy his rooms in barracks as to be incurring 
expense elsewhere. The good people we had 
been with seemed quite sorry to lose us, and 
were inclined to be very indignant when I 
offered them payment. I insisted on their tat 
ing something, however, as I knew they had 
been at great expense with us, in many ways, 
and neither Claude nor I could have permitted 
ourselves to return their kindness so badly as 
to allow them to suffer on our account. We 
gave them just what we would have paid for 
board and lodging anywhere else, explain- 
ing to them that such was the usual custom 
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in a case of this kind ; but we sent them pre- 
sents afterwards, in the way of clothing, which 
I know they appreciated, much more than they 
did the money. 

The evening we returned to barracks, as I 
was sitting in Claude's room, I noticed the puz- 
zled expression return to his face, and I knew 
that the subject which by common consent 
we had dropped, the last few days, was again 
troubling him. 

Before he could make up his mind to say 
anything about it, the late post came, and his 
letters were brought up to him. There was 
one from Lady Feversham I could see, for I 
knew my aunt Anna's handwriting ; she had been 
told of her son's illness, and had written both 
to him and to me constantly, thanking me for 
what she called my devotion to him, and begging 
him to come home as soon as he could traveL 
I had a long letter from my mother, and while I 
was reading it I could see that Claude had 
gone over his letter, which was much shorter, 
twice. When I had finished mine I looked up, 
and a change in his expression struck me 
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at once. He was gazing at me vdth a sad, stem 
look, like that which had always come over his 
face when addressing me during the time of 
our estrangement. 

I think he knew by my eyes that I under- 
stood his look, and saw that he remembered. 
I know I felt my heart beat rapidly, with the 
intensity of my expectation that he was about 
to say something which would explain the mys- 
tery of his conduct towards me. After a pause 
that I thought very long, but during which I 
would not speak, for fear of putting his mind off 
the clue that he seemed to have got hold of, he 
said, 

" I remember now, Darrell, why you and I 
were not good friends before the accident. It is 
a pity you took so much trouble about me. I 
wish you had left me to a hired nurse, for I 
know I shall seem ungrateful to you if I do not 
treat you in the same way as I have done late- 
ly ; and now that I remember all about you, it is 
impossible I should so treat you. In fact the 
farther we keep from each other the better, I 
think. I wish I had continued to forget it, that I 
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could have continued to believe in jon, but that 
18 impossible/' 

" Why is it impossible f " I cried. " I demand 
to know of what you accuse me, before you 
again dare to treat me as you did before. It 
was bad enough of you then, it will be worse 
now, and you are quite right in saying it will 
be thought ungrateful." 

** Yes, I see that plainly," he replied. " You 
were clever enough to put me in that most odi- 
ous position, for there is nothing worse than 
ingratitude, and that, too, for such kindness as 
you have shown me. But, under the circum- 
stances, it is evident you did it for an object, 
in order to force me to countenance you when 
I recovered. I wish I could bring myself to do 
so, but this last ruse only increases my abhor- 
rence of your character. It was ungenerous of 
you to take advantage of my unconsciousness, 
and do what you knew I would not wish." 

'* I swear I do not understand what you are 
always talking about," I cried passionately, 
*^ and that nothing but our old friendship influ- 
enced me to watch over you. You might give me 
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credit for so much, knowing how I always liked 
you. I was a fool for doing so, I see now, but 
the liking began in my childhood, therefore I 
am not so much to blame for feeling it as I 
should be if 1 had been older and known better 
when I first met you." 

Claude sighed, and looked at me wistfully 
and reproachfliUy. "Why do.youdenyit ?" he 
said, " you almost make me think at times that 
you are speaking the truth ; but even if I could 
doubt the evidence of the person who knew all 
from you, I could not think where else to lay the 
blame. You are the only one who could have 
done it. It was not necessary ; you need not have 
soiled your conscience. Are you not sorry know- 
ing that?" 

*' I tell you I do not understand you," I answer- 
ed; " you pain both yourself and me by hinting at 
things that I know nothing of, and cannot 
therefore deny. Why do you not speak them out 
boldly r 

" Because," he answered with sudden stern- 
ness, "I would spare myself the sorrow, and you 
the disgrace, of hearing you spoken of as you 
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really are ; because I cannot bear to name such 
things in connection with you, even though I 
know the charges to be true. Vivian, you 
have been very good to me lately, whatever the 
motive may be that prompted you to be so, 
and that I cannot forget ; I cannot be so un- 
grateful, even if I woidd. Have you ever 
thought," he added, in his curious, sudden way 
of digressing, in pursuit of an idea, *^ that man, 
called the noblest work of the creation, is more 
wanting in the noble virtue of gratitude than 
most of the lower animals. They all remember 
kindness, and cherish the memory of a fnend 
who is good to them, while we, in spite of our 
superiority, are often prone to look upon a bene- 
factor with dislike and aversion. We will not 
do that, Darrell, however. I owe you much ; I 
am afraid lately you have owed me nothing but 
hatred, for in my anger at your wrong-doing 
I have been very bad to you. But let us remem- 
ber the old times only. I will try to forget 
your miserable fault, and you will endeavour 
earnestly to give way to no such temptation 
again. Promise me that, Vivian, and we will 
be friends." " 
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I looked in his eager face with fierce anger 
rising in my heart. It was too bad he should 
treat me thus, and I would not bear it ; I would 
never be friends with a man who doubted my 
honour, and who, besides doubting it, would 
not give me the means of clearing myself from 
the imputation cast upon it, I answered scorn- 
fully, " Keep your friendship, I will not take it 
on those terms. You must either believe in me 
and trust me, in all and through all my life, or 
you are not worth having for a friend. Do you 
think I would have listened to anything — believ- 
ed anything against you ? Never 1 1 should have 
gone to you, and asked you the truth of the 
matter ; only from your own lips would I have 
condemned you — only from mine should you 
have judged me. Do you not see all this ?" I con- 
tinued, growing vehement. '* Do you not know 
that we must be strangers, while you treat me 
thus ? Your doubt of me is an insult that only 
a full and complete explanation and apology 
can ever efiace from my mind ; and to one of 
my race, learning to bear insult is a new les- 
son. You have been kind enough to teach me a 
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good deal about it lately, but remember, though 
I Bay nothing, it is not forgotten; there is a day 
of reckoning coming, when you will have to 
answer to me for this/' 

Feversham had listened quietly and sadly to 
my vehement outburst. When I had done 
speaking he replied, slowly : 

<* I do not understand the matter. I could 
almost believe you, and yet I dare not ; I should 
only be again deceived. I^ at any future time, 
I find I have misjudged you, I shall be so glad, 
in spite of the pain and sorrow it has caused 
me, and you shall have full and ample apologies. 
In the meantime, let us be strangers as much as 
we can be, living in the same regiment, and 
related as we are; it wiU hurt us both less. 
But, my boy, promise me you will try to do 
better in future.** 

I felt inclined to strike him, I was so enraged 
at his returning to the old theme. I had 
thought, when we agreed to be strangers, we 
should have done with that ; but it seemed to 
have become a perfect monomania with him. 
In order to restrain myself, and to prevent my- 
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self saying or doing something that might 
make matters worse between us, I dashed out 
of the room and went out into the city. 

It was late in the evening, and dark. The 
lamps had been lighted, and the few passers-by 
that were hurrying rapidly to their homes had 
a kind of air as if they were staying out beyond 
hours, and would catch it for doing so when 
they got in. I have no doubt I looked as wild 
and pre-occupied as the rest, as I tore along at 
my best speed, pressing out in the Kingstown 
direction. 

This last conversation with Feversham had 
quite upset me. It was really too preposterous 
that he should go on in that way ; and it was 
so terribly insulting to me, and, through me, to 
an ancient and honoured name. If I could 
only retaliate, could revenge myself in some 
way, and teach him to spare my character in 
word, even if he did not do so in thought I 
But there was no way open to me in which I 
could compel him to treat me with respect, 
except the law, and that was a resource only to 
be fallen back upon in the last extremity, for it 
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would make public all his insinuatioiis and inu- 
eDdoeSy that at present were known only to 
ourselves. I began to think those were the 
good old days, indeed, when duelling was law- 
fiil and honourable, and when, for one tithe of 
what my cousin had said to me, either he or I 
would have settled the matter with our lives. 
It really was too hard, viewed in this light, 
that one could only protect one's character by 
the law — which remedy, in many cases, is worse 
than the disease, as it permits of throwing such 
an infinite quantity of mud. 

My mind, when I started on my walk, strong- 
ly resembled the crater of a volcano, in which 
various minerals, and stones of every descrip- 
tion, are fused up into the molten mass of lava, 
and seethe there, till their original state is no 
longer recognisable. So it was with my 
thoughts. Passion had risen to such a boiling 
heat that they had been melted and mixed to- 
gether, till there was not one thought I could 
separate from another; and, like the over- 
whelming mass of lava that rushes forth, de- 
vouring and destroying in its course, the domi- 
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nant idea of revenge overshadowed and took 
possession of my whole being, rendering me 
capable of any madness that circumstances, or 
the influence of my companions, would give me 
opportimity to commit. For, finally, this idea 
of retaliation took definite shape and form, and 
I seemed at last to see that I might have some 
satisfaction, and perhaps without incurring 
risk. 

I knew Feversham would be going on leave 
shortly. He was to meet his mother in London 
in the season, and I had been making interest 
to get away for a while at that time also. I 
thought I should succeed in doing so, and if I 
did I would go to London, and there horse- 
whip my cousin and quondam fiiend, as oppor- 
tunity offered for me to do it. I would have 
done it at once, but for two reasons. The first 
of these was that he was not yet strong, and it 
seemed to me cowardly to strike a sick man ; 
the other was that, when we were both away 
on leave, the matter would perhaps not be 
noticed by the authorities, who would regard it 
as an affair between one gentleman and another, 
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and would not interfere; whereas at present 
it would cost me my commission, and, as I said 
before, I did not want to leave the Army just 
then. 

I became a great deal calmer once this plan 
had arranged itself in my mind, and when I had 
walked till I was thoroughly tired I returned 
to barracks, very much more composed than 
when I had set out. 

As for Claude, poor fellow, he had, I afterwards 
found, grieved very much over what had hap- 
pened, and what he had considered it his duty 
to say to me. He was really attached to 
me; as he told me long afterwards, it nearly 
broke his heart to think that I could have be- 
haved so badly as he had persuaded himself I 
had done. 

He could not imagine who but I could have 
toldhismotheraboutGwendolineBambridge,and 
I had a reason for doing so also, being his rival. 
Though he had believed me at first, his mother's 
equivocation, when he taxed her with having 
heard it from me, was taken by him as a tacit 
admission of my guilt. My assertions that I 
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did not understand bim, be took to be an 
equivocation on my part, got up to save myself 
from telling actual falsehood, and be despised 
me, and wondered at me accordingly. 

He would gladly bave been friends witb me, 
be would even bave forgiven me tbis griev- 
ous fault, if I bad only confessed it, and sbown 
some sorrow and wisb for amendment ; but my 
bardness and continued denial aggravated bim, 
and prevented bim sbowing tbe tenderness and 
affection be really felt for me. 

And so we, wbo bad been sucb dear and true 
friends all our lives, became estranged, and 
drifted gradually more apart, as one bas seen 
two boats tbat bave got into opposing cur- 
rents float quietly and slowly away from each 
otber, wbilst tbose on sbore are unable to per- 
ceive wbat it is draws tbem asunder. 

Tbere was great joy in tbe regiment at 
Feversbam's return. He was a popular fel- 
low — one of tbe most popular men we bad; 
besides, tbe cause of bis accident made more 
people to take an interest in bim tban might 

otherwise have been the case. He had ridden 
VOL. n. T 
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his unmanageable brnte so pluckily and well, 
the ladies said he ought to have won; the 
men thought he might have done so, or at 
least come in second, bat for the fall, and they 
pitied him accordingly. He got well rapidly, 
and wrote to his mother that he would not take 
his leave till the beginning of May, when he 
would meet her in London. No doubt that 
satisfied her, as she had laid her plans well for 
settling the matter between Claude and Mabel 
Prendergast that season. 

She had asked and obtained permission to 
take Mabel out with her, the old people at The 
Poplars being thus spared the trouble of chaper- 
oning their daughter, at which Mrs. Prendergast 
rejoiced greatly. She was a great deal too quiet 
and easy-going a woman to enjoy sitting up to 
xmearthly hours at balls, or undergoing the slow 
torture of drums and crushes ; and since Lady 
Feversham liked it, and intended Mabel for her 
49on, why, she was welcome to take her when- 
ever and wherever she chose. I think Claude 
knew that Mabel Prendergast was to be with 
his mother in London, and his feelings on the 
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matter were curiously mixed. He hated him- 
self whenever he was away from her for yieldr 
ing to her fescination ; he told himself again 
and again she was neither sp good nor so true 
a woman as Gwendoline Bambridge, nor so 
dear to him either. He felt that, were be en- 
gaged to Mabel, even about to piarry her, and 
that Gwendoline sent him si, slip of paper with 
the one wcMfd " come " on it, he would leave his 
promised bride and go ; yet, whenever he met 
her, he could not help following her and ad- 
miring her, and wishing to monopolise her at- 
tention, and discover whether she really pared 
for him or not. 

In truth it was the uncertainty that held him 
to her. He was inclined to be a little exact- 
ing, and he did not like to think that this girl, 
with whom he had been thrown so much toge- 
ther, and for whom he felt a strange admiration 
that resembled love, but was not love, should 
not care for him a little also. I am sure Mabel 
Prendergast understood this far more clearly 
than he did ; she played her cards according- 
ly, often laughing, no doubt, at the folly of 

t2 
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her admirer, who had not wit enough to see it was 
cariosity and pique that held him captive, and not 
love. But Lady Feversham really believed that 
her son was beginning to care for this fascinat- 
ing girl, and she was intensely pleased that it 
should be so. She wrote him long, affectionate 
letters in the fulness of her joy, telling him so 
much about what Mabel said and did in them, 
that Claude would have been wearied had any 
of these reported sayings and doings been less 
enigmatical than the &ir originator of them. 

But that was the mystery : they were all just 
as sphinx-like as Mabel's pretty, £iint smile, 
and the little friendly confidences with which 
she sometimes favoured Claude, and that always 
had the effect of making him think, after every 
one of them, that he knew rather less of her 
than he had done before. Now, as formerly, 
Mabel's head dictated and governed the corre- 
spondence, and she knew her man so well that 
she could tell to a word how much to say, and 
how much to leave unsaid, to ensure the effect 
on his feelings she desired. 

At this time I tised to wonder, when 
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I saw how calm, and tranquil, and even 
happy Claude appeared, whether he ever 
thought of Gwendoline Bambridge. Amongst 
all my other business and pleasures, and even, 
what is more, among my vexations, I never 
forgot her for long; she was always coming 
into my mind, as &e had looked that day when 
she had defended Claude against what she con- 
sidered my unjust aspersions. I used to won- 
der what she would say, could she see him now, 
and know that he looked forward with pleasure 
to being constantly with another woman during 
the London season. 

She had really cared for him, but I had got 
to doubt his affection for her, as I had begun to 
doubt many things about him lately. Even if I 
met her I should not dare to tell her so, nor 
even to let her know that we were no longer 
friends ; she would be sure to think it was my 
fault, and perhaps would not care to talk to 
me when she knew I was no longer Claude's 
chief companion. 

All this time Cecil Egerton was my great 
friend. I turned to him for sympathy and 
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society when my ootisin threw me over, and I 
got every day to like him more and more. It 
was as evident to me as to every one else, that 
he never would do anything out of the ordinary 
way in his profession. His genins lay in qnite 
a different direction from soldiering, and both 
he and I nsed to agree that it was very hard 
he had not been allowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination. 

** I should have done something by this time, 
had I been an artist/' he would say, regretfally, 
** and the woman I love might be proud when 
she heard my name mentioned. Now it will 
never say anything to any ears but hers, and 
wiU consequently lose half its charm ; for wo- 
men are ambitious, are they not ?" 

" So I have heard," I replied, a little flattered 
that one so much older than I should ask my 
advice on the subject. ^' But I did not know 
you cared about anyone; you never told me 
you loved before. Who is it, if I may know V* 

*^ Perhaps I was speaking of something in the 
future,*' he answered, with a happy smile ; " per- 
haps I have not yet seen her, and only know 
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that she will come some day. If I said that, yoti 
"Would not believe me,'* he added, correcting^ 
himself in his qnick, irresolute Way. " We all 
see three or four Women We think we love be- 
fore we get to the age of three and twenty, but 
rarely the right one, and I am speaking of the 
right one now." 

** Then she does Hot yet exist f I questioned, 
laughing. " She ifl a Wotk of fiction until you 
meet her? Well, I hope she will be *all yoiir 
fancy painted her,' when you do come aorosi^ 
her ; for, do ydu kndW, 1 belieVe that fabricating 
of ideals is a most costly and disappointing 
process, and no wise wotnan would take a man 
that she knew indulged iii it." 

" But suppose she is not a fiction? — suppose 
she is very real, and very lovely, and much 
more than all my fancy painted her — what 
would you say then ?" 

" Then I should wish you joy, and I should 
ask you to tell me her name, thftt I may drink 
her health next time I indulge in * the gloriotis 
vintage of Champagne.' *' 

*'No, no," answered Cecil, with a smile; 
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'^jou may drink her health as much as you 
like, but you will not know her name. At 
present she must have no name to you; re- 
member, you are the only one of all my com- 
rades to whom I have confided even this, so 
do not mention it." 

And Cecil stuck to this resolution. Nothing 
1 could say to him would induce him to tell me 
who she was, where he had met her, or what she 
was like, though I was sure he had her photo- 
graph somewhere about him. This time, at 
least, he displayed a decision of character for 
which I had never given him credit, and for 
which I honoured him, though it balked my 
curiosity, which was strong on the subject, as I 
wanted to see what kind of woman Cecil 
admired. 

I used to look at him enviously, after such a 
conversation, believing every fellow I met was 
happier in these matters than I ; and I knew, or 
thought I knew, that this was the penalty of my 
abominable and disgusting youth. 

" I know women are ambitious," Cecil would 
continue, *^and she is more so than most 
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women; she told me so herself, and said I 
must make haste and get on ; as if one could 
get on by working at drill and routine work, 
like this we have so much of in time of peace." 
" I am sure I can't see why they should be 
ambitious," I replied ; " there is nothing open to 
them to be ambitious about — or at least they can 
only get an opening after an amount of 
agitation, and toil, and trouble that must cer- 
tainly frighten off any but very determined 
people. We have got the best of life, certainly, 
and I often think they must trust a great deal 
too much to the proverbial saying that women 
have the power of getting their own way, when 
they attempt to alter the existing state of things. 
Therefore, though some few may be ambitious 
— must be to effect what they do — still the large 
majority can, merely from the dull monotony of 
their lives, have very little idea what the word 



means." 



*' It is forbidden fruit, and in right of that 
desirable," laughed Cecil. "I know from her 
lips that it is a fact, and she, if she has it more 
strongly developed in her mental system, is 
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bj 80 much wiser and more clever than the 
ordinary run of women.'* 

I laughed a little, and answered mischievously, 
** Do you know, Cecil, I do not like the character 
you give of your future wife ; I think she must 
be a caution, and that we shall see you by-and- 
by, when you are married, not daring to call 
your soul your own, out of respect to the superior 
capacities of Mrs. Egerton, who would doubtless 
be offended at any such self-assertion on your 
part.** 

" That is very fine,^ answered Egerton, a little 
nettled ; and perhaps I had gone rather too &r, 
for, owing to his weakness of character, the 
sketch I had drawn was not improbable, and no 
man likes to be told his wife will be master. 
" If you were to see her,*' he went on, " you 
would change your opinion ; but I will not talk 
of the matter any more, or I shall be letting 
out secrets which I am bound not to disclose.'* 

Saying this, he betook himself to whistling 
as a relief to his mind, and sat there go- 
ing over the same tune, looking intensely 
happy, till he had roused me to a state of 
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intense irritation, only to be soothed hj 
immediate and violent action. It was quite bad 
enough that he should sit there with a dreamer 
pleased smile on his face. When another 
fellotir's prospects are not of the brightest, it is 
.rather provoking to see a man so serenely and 
entirely pleased with his, but when, in addition 
to this, he will persist in whistling '* Pop goe& 
the weasel," or some equally charming and 
popular air, the matter becomes unbearable;, 
and it was exactly these two things that Egerton 
was doing. 

I got up and took hini by the collar of the 
coat, and tried to lift him out of his chair : he 
was sitting by the fire in my room. This suc- 
ceeded pretty well for a time, but then an unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself; his legs were 
too long, and when I had raised him a certain 
height, he merely stood up, looked round the 
room, and asked me what I wanted of him. 

** I want you to stop that abominable row," I 
said grossly; "talk about something else, if 
you will not. talk about her, but for goodness 
sake don't grin and whistle! — one alone is* 
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-aggravating, bat the two combined are 
maddening." 

« Is that all ?" he said. " Oh ! I will leave the 
room." And so saying, he made a few steps 
towards the door then he came back, and sitting 
down again where he had been before, he went 
on : " By-the-by, I want to speak to you. My 
uncle keeps bothering me to get my promotion, 
as if I could do it by an eflEbrt of my own wilL 
Goodness knows I would have done it long ago, 
if I could, but you see there's no chance of a 
vacancy, and so it is no good old Yansittart 
firing letters at me, telling me to offer fabulous 
43ums, and get promotion at once. None of our 
feUows want to go out, or would do it for 
anything I can offer. Then he wants me to 
exchange out of this regiment into some other, 
where I should have a better chance of getting 
fitepsy and so on. I dp not want to leave, and 
I do not see that it is necessary. What do you 
advise !" 

Of course I advised him to hang on with us 
and bide his time. There was certainly no 
present prospect of any steps going, but a few 
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months might produce a change ; besides, he wa^ 
yonng and well ofl^ and there was no reason he 
should be in a hurry. 

He did not know, nor did I, that Mabel Pren- 
dergast was constantly at the Castle, and that 
she was to go out with Lady Feversham ; but 
Mr. Vansittart knew all this, though he wisely^ 
kept it to himself, fearing that if Egerton heard 
it there might be a quarrel between them, and 
that of all things he wished to avoid. It was 
for this reason that he pressed on Cecil the im-^ 
portance of getting his promotion quickly, for 
then he would at once marry ; only when they 
were married would Mr. Vansittart feel sure 
that he had secured for his nephew the beautiful 
and fascinating heiress. 

In spite of her beauty and her fascination,, 
her mind was one made after the pattern of Mr. 
Vansittart's, and was of the kind with which 
he credited all the world. He had gauged 
it very accurately, and he was not far wrong 
in imagining that, if Cecil did not make haste^ 
she would slip through his fingers. She had 
begun to see that promotion in the Army wa» 
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not always rapid, or at least not sufficiently 
rapid for her impatience. She oalonlated that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, she 
49hould be a middle-aged woman before Egerton 
was made a Colonel, and a very old woman 
before he gained the dignity of a General; 
«ven the E.C.B., which, she told herself he 
ought to earn by that time, would not enable 
her to enjoy these honours when she had lost 
her youth and beauty. And I)e might never 
get any of these things she wished for. From 
all she could hear about hiin, she had horrible 
misgivings that he might be without any parti- 
cular vocation for the Army, with an incapacity 
for winning notice in it ; if that were so she 
feared he would reture in disgust, and relinquish 
all chances of the brilliant future she had dream- 
ed for him. 

Thus, all unknown by Cecil, she was turning 
her mind more and more away from him, fixing 
her thoughts on Lord Feversham's position and 
known talents, and stopping her ears to the 
pleading of her own heart, that at times pro- 
tested vehemently against her mercenary 
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schemes. At the same time, she wrote him 
long, affectionate l0tters, speaking of the pleas- 
ure she should have in seeing him again, and 
full of eagerness to know how much nearer he 
was to the promotion they both so much de- 
sired. 

He believed in and trusted her implicitly, 
and took these letters to be the exponents of 
her entire heart and mind. He was as an- 
xious as she, or more so, for his advanpement ; 
but he liked his regiment, and there y^aa no 
necessity for him to leave it, as she would wait 
for years, if necessary, until he got the required 
rank. Besides, he had formed a scheme, which 
he did not tell even to her, for fear of weajken- 
ing its power when it came to be put into 
action. He would get leave in the Summer, go 
over to The Poplars, and then make another 
effort to persuade her to marry at once. Lov- 
ing him as she did, it was natural to suppose 
that, when she saw how long it was likely they 
would have to wait, her resolutions would 
give way, and she would yield to his en- 
treaties. 
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It was for this reason that he seemed so happy 
now — it was because of this hope that he smiled 
and whistled as he sat in my room that night, and 
it was in order that he might be confirmed in his 
decision that he appealed to me on the subject of 
his uncle's letters. He was such a good fellow I 
I liked him VQxy much, and had even begun to 
think the weakness and indecision of character 
I had at first deplored was rather pleasant, as it 
led to his appealing to me and taking my advice 
on every possible subject ; I find that is a kind 
of fiattery no man is capable of resisting — ^in 
fact, one who could show such prodigious vir- 
tue as to do so would be a moral monster, whose 
acquaintance I should not care to cultivate. 
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